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NATHAN HALE. 





BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER, 





Captain Nathan Hale, of the American army of the revolution--ex- 
ecuted by the British as a spy, at Long Island, in 1776. 


He sleeps—but hath no monument: 
His is an unknown name: 

Yet with his memory. is blent 
A deed of deathless fame. 


He sleeps—yet hath no epitaph 
For him been traced by pen— 
Though ye might vainly seek his peer 
*Mong thousands of brave men. 


He sleeps—but on our history’s page 
No eulogy hath he; 

Yet braver blood was never shed 
To win our liberty. 


He sleeps—but Fame hath never given 
His virtues to the wind; 

Yet worthier ones ’twere har¢' among 
His country’s best to find. 


He sleeps—but e’en his countrymen 
Scarce know his name—alas! 

Yet of their fathers’ daring deeds, 
Not many his surpass, 


He sleeps, neglected!—He hath not 
Or simple slab or stone; 

His dying words are seldom tongued—* 
His grave is hardly known! 


My country! well may brave hearts burn, 
And manly eyes grow dim! 
Oh shame! that such neglect as this, 
Should visit such as him!—Hall’s Magazine. 





+ The dying words of this gallant youth were worthy of his brave 
and noble spirit. “I only regret,” said he, when upon the scaffold, 
“that 1 have but one life to lose for my country.” —WNiles Register, 1819 








GAIETIES AND GAVITIES. 





COMIC TALES, AND FUGITIVE VAGARIES, 





BY HORACE SMITH. 





A SPRIG OF SPLEENWORT. 


“A fancy would sometimes take a Yahoo to, retire into a corner, to 
lie down and how! and groan, and sputn away all that came near him, 
although he were young and fat, wanted neither food nor water; nor 
did the servant imagine what could possibly ail him. And the only 
remedy they found was to set him to hard work; after which he would 
infallibly come to himself.” SWIFT. 

Ir the only rational animal were not by far the most 
unreasonable of beings, we should never have heard so 
many lugubrious complaints about the wretched lot and: 
miserable destiny of man. Moralists and divines, with 
the intention of impressiug the probationary nature of 
our existence, have harped upon this strain usque ad 
nauseam; for it may be doubted ‘whether their doctrine 
be perfectly salutary in its tendency, while it, is clear 
that it is by no means tenable as to truth. Ingratitude 
and discontent can never be the constituents of virtue, 
hor can our unhappiness in this world confer upon us the 
smallest additional claim to happiness in the next. If it 
be self-inflicted, we may rather presume the. contrary; 
and it is our interest to favor this impression, for however 
prone we may be to indulge in mental sufferings and des- 
pondency, there are very few of us who would aftempt to 
compete in bodily anguish with the Hindoo fanatics who 
keep their hands clasped till the nails grow out at the 
back, hang before a slow fire with their faces downwards, 
or while they swing upon hooks suspended from elevated 
beams, shower down flowers upon their admirers, as if in 
the act of beatitude. Ile placet Deo cui placet Deus, 
says, St. Augustine; Addison asserts that “‘Cheerfulness 
is the best hymn to the Divinity,” and in fact it is impi- 





ous to suppose that the Great Father of mankind, whose 


benignity and love so strikingly pervade universal nature, 
could delight in tue misery of his children, or have crea- 
ted them for other purposes than those of virtuous enjoy- 
ment. — : ’ 

Let us consider the fate of this unhappy creature, in the 
abstract. We, whose lot is cast in the temperate regions 
of the earth, have at least no reason te complain of the 
habitation provided for us. We might have been freezing 
under the pole, or scorclied beneath the torrid zone: this 
forms at least one ground of gratitude. 

Who can place limits to the gratifications which may 
be administered to us through the senses alone, inferior as 
they are to those of the mind? Nature has been prodi- 
gal in supplying delights, and the ingenuity of man has 
been unceasingly occupied in contributing to their ‘in- 
crease or modification. A ‘whole world of pleasure is 
perpetually streaming into us through the eye, to whose 
sensations the green livery of nature has been rendered 
peculiary gratetul and refreshing. This little organ, like 
the vases of the Belides, is never filled, although perpetu- 
ally replenished; and we pass from the contemplation of 
natural beauties to the study. of artificia] ones,—from the 
ever-changing landscape, heavens and sea; to the endless 
successions of buildings, statues and paintings, as if the 
day were too short.for its enjoyments. When the, bodily 
eye is shut the mental visions is opened, and the same 
sights. are again presented to us, heightened to the ex- 
quisite of ideal perfection, or made attractive by every 
species of grotesque and fantastic combination. What a 
succession of pleasant tatoos are perpetually beating upon 


| the tiny drum of the ear, from the siren mouth of beauty, 


‘warbling immortal verse and Tuscan air,” or the rich 
harmonies of ‘song and cymble, cithern, harp and lute,” 
‘sin many a bout of linked sweetness long drown out,” to 
the symphonious concert of the birds, the music of the 
winds, “the murmuring of the woodlands, the resounding 
shore,” or that ‘deep and dreadful organ-pipe—the thun- 
der!” Is there a fish, bird, or animal in any of the ele- 
ments, or one of the corners of the world,however remote, 
which has not been rendered subservient to the indulg- 
ences of our palate; while earth spreads before us a nev- 
er-ending banquet of inanimate productions, stretching 
up her branching hands from the ground, and pouring into 
our mouths corn, wine, and honey, with a thousand vari- 
eties of fruit and vegetable luxury! And that they may 
not leave a single sense ungratified, do not the greater 
part of them emit. delicious fragrance, while myriads of 
flowers impregnate the very winds with odors the most 
exquisite? Yet these ministerings to the sense, manifold 
and voluptuous as they are, were always meant to be 
kept in subjection to the enjoyments provided for the ce- 
lestial part of this lord of the creation! Pleasures of 
bodily perception he shares with the beasts that perish; 
but what a new creation of unbounded beatitude is open- 
ed to him by the, possesions of the reasoning faculty, and 
consciousness of an immortal soul! The consolations of 
religion—the delights of literature—the joys that. ema- 
nate from the head’and heart—books and intellectual so- 
ciety, friendship and domestic bliss—every one of these is 
an inexhaustible source of joy, whose runnals and stream- 
lets it would require a separate essay to specify; and yet 
the happy creature who combines them all with the keen 
though subordinate delights of sense—who is placed in 
the midst of this transitory paradise under a promise 
that if he walks in that. path which imparts the most-in- 
tense enjoyment to existence, he may exchange it for an 
eternal one—dares, in the blindness of ingratitude, to 
murmur at his fate! It-only depends upon himself to be 
a demi-god, and to convert the world into an elysium. 


“Let us but strive .. 

To love our fellow-men as heaven loves us, 

ee is true piety,) and earth will seem 
tself » heaven.”— 


That the quantity of human happiness actually enjoyed 
is less than might. be fairly presumable from, the above 
premises, and the circumstances in which man is placed, 
cannot be controverted; but it is the creatute who has 
frustrated the benevolent intentions of the Creator. Ar- 
tificial modes of existence, imaginary wants, luxury, ex- 
cess, and .all those sophistications which highly civilized 
life introduces, undoubtedly tend to destrdy, or at least 
vitiate, our susceptibility to natural and simple pleasures. 














Of the laws which regulate the mysterious union of mind 


us. however, that the health ‘of the sentient faculty is 
governed by that of our organization; and as most of the 
upper classes of society dedicate their bodies to indolence, 
indulgence, and injurious habits foreign to the original 
purposes of nature, we may fairly presume that their 
minds are in a morbid state of inaptitude to their fair por- 
tion of happiness. Tedium, spleen, vapors, blue-devile, 
and megrims of the spirit, are consequently the ordinary 
characteristics of these ranks—the taxes: paid for’ their 
privileges; but they are by no means the inevitable con- 
comitants of superior station. Exercise of the mind and 
body, temperance, virtue—these are the ingredient: of 
happiness; these are in the power of all who will submit 
to a little self-denial; and I believe it will be generally 
found that the wisest and best of men have been remark- 
able for possessing the best spirits, even to an occasional 
degree of playfulness and puerility. Minds capable of 
the greatest things can enjoy the most trivial, as the 
elephant’s trunk can knock down a lion or pick up a. pin. 
Cheerfulness is the health of virtue, or man in his natural 
state: melancholy is a disease either of the body or mind 
—a derangement of nature’s plan. 

There may be many real miseries in life; but the im- 
aginary ones, or those created by self-love, are infinitely 
more numerous. Who does not réckon among his ac- 
quaintance a counterpart of Gozzi’s friend Giulio!—*He 
listens patiently to all my calamities, but ‘it is that ‘he 
may match every one witha greater of his own. Has 
the hail injured my crops this year, after two or three 
words of hasty condolence, he informs me that five years 
ago his farm was devastated by the everflowing of a riv- 
er. ‘Have I a sick wife, he bewails the horrors of ill 
health, and tells me he has a' servant lying dead in the 
house. Has my house fallen out of repair, he has lately 
been obliged: to rebuild his own entirely. Have I been 
robbed, he curses all thieves, and exclaims that he has 
just found it necessary to put a new lock upon his 
escritoire. Whatever I say to Giulio only serves to 
awaken his self-love.’—Very true, Signor Gozzi; but 
what prompted you to the recital of all these misfortunes 
but the very same feeling? There are thousands of peo- 
ple who delight in retailing or. even magnifying these 
oro aga merely that they may be talking about them- 
selves. 
pains; the ingenuity of their selfishness rivals the skill 
of the bee who extracts honey from’ nettles. They ob- 
tain a growth of frésh joys by manuring their minds with 
misery, and build up a new happiness out of the ruins 
of the old. Were they to expatiate upon their wealth, or 
rank, or talents, or high connections,or any of the advan- 
tages they enjoy over their neighbors, as so many others 
do, they might justly be accused of pride and vanity; but 
nobody can accuse them of these propensities when they 
confess, with a perfect candor, their losses, trials, and 
misfortunes; their want of health, personal attractions, 


and mental abilities. Lay not that flattering unction to ‘ 


your souls; most crafty. simpletons and oblique egotists!— 
This is the commonest though shallowest subterfuge of 
self love. There is hardly a crime, folly, or misery of 
which some men will not accuse themselves, even wrong- 
fully, rather than not be the subject of conversation,— 
Not a few love to detail all their bodily ailments, and re- 
capitulate a whole Buchan of remedies with a most nau-— 
seating minuteness. If they did but know how sincerely 
their compassionate and sympathising auditors regret 
that none of them. proved mortal! Others again will 
boast of a bad leg or cadaverous complexion with a vani- 
ty as deformed as their figures, holding every defect to 
be redeemed if it. happened to appertain to that impecca- 
ble object of their idolatry—self., Disserting upon their 
misfortunes operates their immediate cure; their misery 
i. like silence—it ceases the moment it is talked a- 
out. 


“They make self-love supply an ointment 
_ For all defect and disappointment, 

As dogs by their own tongues can cure 

Whatever evils they endure.” 


Then again we have a fashionable sect of volunteers 
in hypochondria, amateurs of misery, knights of the wo- 
ful countenance, enacting Jaques without his intellect, 





and sighing like furnaces without the accompaniment of 


and matter we know little or nothing: experience teaches © 


They find a pleasure in prating about their ” 
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-a ditty; who are sad and lack-a-dajsical upon ptinciple, 
who sentimentalize by rove, talk about Rousseau and 
erter, .weep, over a -heart-rending novel whenever 
they are observed by others, and happen to have @ clean| 
white handkerchief; expatiate upon the luxury of we, and 
pathetically exclaim, in the language of Rogers— 


“Go, you may.cal] it madness, folly, 
You shall not.steal away my rest;, 
There‘s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be blest. 
Oh, if you knew the pensive pleasure 
That fills my bosom when I sigh, 
You would not rob me of a treasure 
Monarchs are too poor to buy.” 


‘Now surely theré is a very sorry and pitiful way of play- 
ing the fool, A Merry-Andrew is despicable enough; oc- 
~ ‘eassionly we laugh at him, now and then with him, and 
sometimes he fails to excite even a emile; but his object 
is gt least intelligeble—he strives, to elicit our risibility, 
and if he succeed by tickling our sides instead of our fan- 
cies, he has sti]] added a modicum to the general sum of 
pleasant sensations. But what isthe motive of the Sad- 
Andrew, the lugubrious zany. the moping mountebank, 
who with his lacrymose visage and sickly suspirations 
plays the fool to make us cry, and in the Jack of substan- 
tial sorrows, or the. insufficiency, of those that actually 
fall to his share,sets his perverted wits to work in coining 
and issuing a whole Birmingham of counterfeit calami- 
ties? 

After all, exclaims some genuine or mimic Aypochon, 
if life.be even so fraught with enjoyments as you have 
pretended, and our mind.could be so regulated as to avail 
itself of all its pleasurable susceptibilities, it would but 
embitter the thought that we must be shortly torn away 
from earth and all its attractions! And then with a 
pavior’s sigh he quotes from Horace—*Linquenda tellus 
et domus, et placens uxor.”—Most perverse and insatia- 
ble malcontent, dost thou blow hot and cold with the 
same breath—complain that life is wretched, and Jament 
that it is not of longer duration! If thou accusest heaven 
for nct giving thee more, whom art thou to thank for call- 
ing thee out of the dumb darkness of nonentity, and giv- 
ing thee so much; for bestowing upon thee three or four 
score years of pleasant existence, and making it depend- 
ant upon thyself whether thou shalt exchange it for an 
eternity of beatitude! Go—and learn that there is no 
deeper ingrate than he whose real melancholy arraigns 
the dispensations of Providence, and no greater fool than 
the coxcomb who assumes a sadness that he does not 
feel. 














MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
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HAPPINESS IN THE MARRIED STATE. 


In the present improved system of society, when the 
young ladies wear spatterdashes, and the young gentle- 
men corslets, money is absolutely essential to the patient 
endurance of the married state. The choice of a rich 
husband, or wife, supersedes, therefore, the necessity of 
all rules, as wealth secures to the successful adventurer 
all the happiness this world can give, so long as it lasts. 
But.as every one is not so fortunate as to achieye'a rich 
heir or. heiress, the following hints may enable them to 
make a choice that will in some measure supply the ab- 
pence of the aforesaid indispensable requisite. 

1. Beauty is a principal ingredient of happiness in the 

‘married state, and it is scarcely ever observed that a 
handsome couple is otherwise than truly happy. If it is 
objected that beauty is but a fading flower, we answer, 
that when it is faded, al) that the parties have to do, is to 
think each other beautiful. If such an effort of the ima- 
gination is beyond them, they must do the best they can, 
and admire each other for their good qualities. 

2. Next in value to beauty, is the capacity of making 
afigure at all public places, by dressing well, dancing 
‘well, and making one’s-self agreeable to everybody. No- 
body, except such as have experienced it, can conceive 
the happiness of having one’s wife, or husband, admired 
by all the world, As to how they conduct themselves in 
private, and in the domesiic tete-a-tete, that is a matter of 
very little consequence, so long as they have sufficient dis- 
erétion to: keep their own secrets, and sufficient good- 
breeding not to quarrel before the public. ; 
3. As nothing is so outrageously vulgar, as the idea of 
not spending money, because people have not got it to 
spend, the next best gift to a rich or handsome wife, is a 
wife thet knows ‘how to spend a fortune. This is an in- 
fallible proof of high breeding, and great cleverness with- 
all. Any fool. can make a figure with money, but to make 
an equal figure without it, isan invaluable qualification in 
a wife. 
4, Never marry anybody you have ever heard or seen 
laughed at by people of fashion, unless he or she is rich, 
“or who does not always follow the recent fashions in eve- 
ry thing. A bonnet or 4 coat out of fathion, jnfallibly de- 





are young or old; and a person that leads the ton, is al- 
most.an equal prize with an heiress or a beauty. 

5. Never marry a lady who appears unconscious of her 
beauty or accomplishments, @xcept she is an heiress; for 
this presupposes a degree of blindness and stupidity truly 
deplorable. How can you expect .a woman to see the 
good qualities of her husband, who is’blind to her own! 

6, Never marry a woman of pradence, good sense, good 
temper, and piety, excepting always she is rich; for if 
you happen to turn out an indifferent husband, all the 
world will blame you; whereas if she is as -bad, or worse 
than yourself, you will have the.best possible excuse. 

17. Never marry a woman who is particularly retiring 
in. her disposition and habits. This bespeaks shyness, 
and shyness indicates slyness, and slyness hypocrisy.— 


and disguise nothing, are the best. There is no deception 
about them; and it is a proof that they have nothing to 
hide, when they hide nothing. Ladies that eat nothing 
in public, generally make it up inthe pantry; and to quote 
a saying fashionable at Almack’s, “The still sow, &c. 
&e.” 

8. Beware of that monstrum horrendum, a woman that 
affects to have a will of her own, before marriage, and to 
act up to certain old-fashioned notions of propriety and 
decorum. One who refuses to make herself ridiculous, 
though it is the fashion; who will not waltz in public with 
a perfect stranger, though it is the fashion; who will not 
flirt with anybody. that comes in her way, though it is the 
fashion; and who absolutely refuses to act and look like a 
fool, though everybody else sets her the example. Such 
a woman will trouble you exccedingly, and ten to one, 
never let you rest till you become as ridiculous as herself. 
9. Beware also of a woman who had rather stay at home 
and read Paradise Lost, than walk up and down the Par- 
adise of Broadway, in a high wind and a cloud of dust, 
holding her hat with one hand and her cloak with the oth- 
er. Sucha woman decidedly prefers exercise of mind to 
exercise of Jimbs, and will never make a good waltzer. 
10. Beware of blue stockings, for they are abroad. 

11. Beware of bishops and hoop-petticoats, for they are 
abroad. 

12. Bewarc—we address ourselves particularly to the 
ladies—beware of all manner of men; that aspire to be 
useful in their generation, except they be rich; beware of 
all men that look as if mature had any hand in their com- 
position, except they be rich; beware of all that aspire to 
be better and wiser than their neighbors, except they be 
rich; beware of young lawyers; beware of young parsons 
in spectacles, who look through and through your hearts; 
and bewareof all manner of men who look at bills before 
paying them.—Paulding’s New Pilgrim’s Progress. 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 

There does not appear any reason whiy the education of 
women should differ, in its essentials, from that of men. 
The education which is good for human nature is good for 
them. They are a part—and they ought to be in a much 
greater degree than they are, a part—of the effective con- 
tributors to the, weltare and intelligence of the human 
family. In intellectual as well as in other affairs, they 
ought to be fit helps to man. The preposterous absurdi- 
ties of chivalrous times sti]l exert a wretched influence 
over the character and allotment of women. Men are 
not polite but gallant: they do not act towards women as 
to beings of kindred habits and charaeter, as to beings 
who, like the other portion of mankrnd, reason, reflect, 
and judge, but as beings who please and whom men are 
bound to’please. Essentially there is no kindness, ‘no 
politeness in this; but selfishness and insolence. He is 
the man of politeness who evinces his respect for the fe- 
male mind. He is the man of insolence who tacitly says, 
when he enters into the society of women, that he needs 
not bring his intellects with him. Ido not mean to affirm 
that these men intend insolence, or are conscious always 
of the real character of their habits: they think they are 
attentive and polite; and habit has become so inveterate, 
that they really are not pleased if. a woman, by the vigor 
of her conversation interrupts the pleasant trifling to 
which they are accustomed. Unhappily, a great number 
of women themselves prefer this varnished and gilded 
contempt to solid respect. They would rather think them- 
selves fascinating than respectable. They will not see, 
and very often they do not see, the practical insolence 
with which they are treated; yet what insolence is sogreat 
as that of half a dozen men who, having been engaged in 
an intelligent conversation, suddenly exchange it for friv- 
olity if ladies enter? 

For this unhappy state of intellectual. intercourse fe- 
male education is in too great a degree adapted. A large 
class are taught less tothink than'toshinée. If they-glit- 
ter, it matters little whether it be the glitter of gilding or 
of gold. ‘To be accomplished is of greater interest than 
to be sensible. It is of more consequence to this class to 
charm by the tones of a piano than to delight and invigo- 
rate by intellectual conversation. The effect is recipro- 
cally bad. An absurd education disqualifies them for 








grades people from their station in society, whether they 


intellectual exertion, and that very disqualification perpet- 
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udtes the degradation. I say degradation, for the word 


is descriptive of the fact. A captive is not the less truly 
bound because his chains are made of silver and studded 
with rubies. If any community exhibits in the collective 
character of its females, an exception to these remarks, 
it is, I think, exhibited among the society of Friends.— 
Within the last twenty-five years the public have had ma- 
ny opportunities of observing the intellectual condition of 
quaker women. The public have ndét been dazzled; who 
would wish it!—but they have seen intelligence, sound 
sense, considerateness, discretion. ‘I‘hev have seen these 
qualities in a'degree, and with an approach to universality 
of diffusion, that is not found in any other class of women 


as‘a class. ‘There are, indeed, few or.no‘authors among 


them. The quakers. are not a writing people. If they 
were there’ is no reason to doubt that the intelligence and 
discretion which are manifested by their women’s actions 
and conversation would be exhibited in their books, 


Unhappily some of the causes which have produced 
these qualities, are not easily brouglit into operation by 
the public. One of the mostefficient of these causes con- 
sists in that.economy of the society by which its women 
have an extensive and a separate share in the intellectual 
administration of its affairs. In the exercise of this ad- 
ministration they are almost inevitably taught to think 
and to judge. The instrument is powerful; but how shall 
that instrament be applied—where shall it be procured by 
the rest of the public? 


If then we were wise enough to regard women, and if 
women were wise enough to regard themselves, with that 
real practical respect to which they are entitled, and if 
the education they received, was such as that respect 
would dictate, we might hereafter have occasion to say, 
not as it is now said, that*in England women are queens,’ 
but something higher and greater; we might say that in 
every thing, social, intellectual and religious, they - were 
fit to co-operate with man, and to cheer and assist him in 
his endeavors to promote his own happiness and the hap- 
piness of his family, his country and the world.—Dymond. 





MR. WORDSWORTH. 


The time has been, when it was dangerous to speak of 
this eminent writer in the language of praise. He is now 
among the very first of living poets, and the prominent 
reviews of England are according to him the commends 
tion which he so richly deserves. Assailed at first in 
the Edinburgh, from whose sweeping censures no com- 
mon reputation can soon recover, he has yet lived to see 
a majority, of the contemporaries who frowned at first 


jjupon his works, now charmed by the music of his lyre, 


and acknowledging the supremaey of his genius. The 
hue and cry against the connection of philosophy with 
poetry, and the vain clamor respecting an imag.nary Lake 
School, are now things of the past. ‘Talent, misguided 
by passion and prejudice, has ceased its railings, and the 
weak or the stupid, who follow in the same track, with- 
out a tithe of the ability which distinguished their models, 
have shrunk away in shame from a farther career, This 
is as it ought to be. Dante’s language is as applicable 
to unjust criticism, as to any other evil: ‘Man wrongs, 
and ‘Time avenges.’ Mr. Wordsworth has proved this.— 
Satisfied, in his own mind, of the valuable matter and 
manner of his verse, he has waited with calmness for that 
verdict of approval which he is now receiving. Guided 
by nature and fortified by taste, he ventured upon @ 
school which has had many pupils, and more admirers; 
and until pathos, harmony, and delicate imagery are dis- 
regarded, his poetry will be held in loving remembrance. 
It is not fiery, nor sepulchral, nor passionate,—but. its 
gentle truth, and faithful beauties, steal unawares into 
the heart, as incentives and treasures. We hail hima 
the Poet of Nature. Like Thomsom, he encountered de- 
traction, and like Thomsone, overcame it,—and now he 
stands, confessedly and with honor, the founder of a style 
of poetry which pleases by its vein of right philosophy, 
and unvarnished feeling: not ornate, not kindling;—but 
open and winning,—stored in every tasteful intellect, as 
something that cannot wiliingly be permitted to die. 


We of course do not consider the style of this author 
as his chief merit. The spirit which animates his pro 
ductions, would fell in any measure, or form of composi- 
tion. There is much like it, inthe more thoughtful por- 
tions of Lord Byron’s poetry. Mr. Wordsworth has 
shown a laudable discernment in not repeating monoton- 
ously, though all his works, the chimes of Pope,—truly 
one of the most beautiful and graceful of poets, but whose 
school, easy of partial imitation, has been the nursery for 
‘a host of, empty twaddlers, who have copied faults, and 
left the beavties unattempted,—uniting with the former 
the weakness of the Della Crusca and Lydia-Languish 
vien. Such writers prise Pope, as a beggar would an 
alms-giver: all they possess, he has bestowed; and co- 
scious of having brought his noble style into disrepute, 
as feeble copyists, they are needlessly anxious, as eulo- 
gists, to share his fame. In vain. The throne of Pope 
was unshared and single; and his honorable memory is 








without co-rival.—Knickerbocker. 
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ANNE LOUISE GERMAIN DE STAEL. 


By some mischance, the latter part of tlie article re- 
specting Madame De Stael, was omitted in making up the 
fourth page of this day’s Mirror. It is given below. 

It was towards the end of 1803, after having published 
«« Delphind,” that, exiled by Bonaparte, she made her 
tour into Germany. Here she was received with trans- 

rt by men of genius, and applauded for her talents.— 
From thence she passed into Italy, where she was also re- 
ceived. with the attention due to her rank and splendid ac- 

nirements; and on her retarn to Vienna in 1827, she 
published “ Corinna,” the master-piece of all her wri- 
Deine her stay in the capital, she completed and pre: 
pared for the press, her great ‘work on the morals, litera- 
ture and philosophy of ‘*Germiany;” which in point of ex- 
celience, ranks as high as the preceding, and is perhaps 
more extraordinary, as the performance of a woman. ‘In 
1812, she published a work against ‘Suicide;’ and on her 
return: to France, after an exile of ten years, she revised 
and prepared for the press her immortal work, entitled 
«Considerations on the French Revolution,” which she 
published in 1816... From this period until her death she 
was engaged in revising the work which has since ap- 
ared under the title of **Ten Years Exile.” 

In closing this sketch of her life, we must remark, that 
Madame de Stael was in the relations of domestic and 
social life, ap agreeable companion, a dutiful and devoted 
daughter, 2 warm and constant friend, and an affection- 
ate mother. In her manners she’had a simplicity and 
éven a carelessness that made every one feel at ease in 
her company; and in conversation she was eloquent and 
brilliant! ; 

In her illness, her character remained unaltered. To 
the last moment she was tender, confiding as an infant 
and resigned to her fate. She was seen constantly exert- 
ing the virtues for which she was distinguished; and on 
those days when she suffered most pain, she was employ- 
edin acts of charity, She preserved ‘so much tranquility 
as to wish to dictate to Mr. Schlegel the description of 
what she felt. Her confidence in the goodness and mer- 
cy of God, was strong and unshaken; one day rousing 
from a state of reverie, she said:—*I think I know what 
the transmission from life to death is; and i am sure that 
the goodness of God softens it tous. Our idea becomes 
confused, and the pain is not very acute.” Her confi- 
dence was not disappointed; the profoundest tranquillity 
presided over her last moments. Long before she expir- 
ed, the grand struggle had ended, and her soul departed 
gently. She died July 15th, 1827. 





. Tue Historica Famiy Lisrary.—Mr. David Chris- 
ty, of Cadiz, Ohio, ‘proposes publishing by subscription 
a semi-monthly periodical under the above title. This 
work, as its name indicates, will embrace standard histor- 
ical works both ancient and modern.” A well executed 
compilation of this character would, we think, be a valu- 
able addition to every family library; therefore, we wish 
Mr. Christy ample success in his laudable undertaking.— 
Pitisburgh Sat. Visitor. 





Femae Lirerary Socreties.—Societies of this char- 
acter ‘are multiplying in this city. The more the. better, 
In one which we have heard of, regular lectures ‘are intro- 
duced. This argues well. The ladiesof Pittsburgh need 
only a concentration of literary efforts to produce desira- 
ble results in the way of general improvement among 
themselves, and also essentially to benefit the young.— 
We trust they will not be ‘weary in well-doing.”—J6. 





FATE OF THE INDIAN. 


Tue glory of the Indian is no more! 

His star is set! -Upon the mountain tops 

. No longer do the savage nations bow 
Tothe Eternal Spirit, when the Sun 
Hangs out his crimson banner in the East; 
No more they follow in the autumn day 
Their game along the valleys, with the spear, 
And the lithe arrow; and no longer light 
Their fire upon the cliff, when comes the Eve 
To weep around Day’s melancholy urn. 


The innumerable tribes have passed away! . 
Even as the silver vapor that is hung 
Like a bright crown on Morning’s blushing brow, 
Or faded leaves in bleak November’s wood. 
No more their step is heard along the vale, 
Nor shout upon the mountains, nor the songs 
Of their triumphant battles. Their large bow, 
And the long, feathered-arrow, have been broken; 
The eagle pluie into the dust is cast; 
The sharp, canoe that rocked upon the stream 
Is rotting at the river’s lonely marge; — 
And the rude huts of their forefathers lie 
A ruin in the valiey. And the graves 
Of their dead ancestors have been profaned; —__ 
For they were weeds cast forth on life’s rough sea. 

1. M’LELLAN. 
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A WEDDING. 
The. bride turned a little pale, and then a little flushed, 
and at last had just the right quantity of bright, becoming 
color, and almost shed a tear, but not quite, fora smile 
came instead and chased it away. ‘The bridegroom was 
warned not to forget the ring, and all were assembled round 
the altar: “f will,” was uttered in a clear, low voice, 
and the new name written—and Sophy Grey was Sophy 


Grey, no more; and she turned her bright face to be looked || « 


on, and loved, and admired, by the crowd of relations and 
friends surrounding her; and they thought that Sophy 
Stoketon was still dearer and prettier than even Sophy 
Grey had been—and then the carriages were entered, and 
the house was reached. Sophy walked into her father’s 
house—her childhood’s home—her home no longer—and 
the-bridal dress*was changed, and thé traveling dress took 
its place, and all crowded round her—the father, the moth- 
er, the sister, the hrothers—all crowded round her to say 
good by—to look and look on that dear face once more— 
to feel that her fate’ was sealed—to pray that. it might be 
a happy one—to think that she was going away—away 
from her home—away with a stranger! and tears and 
smiles were mingled, and fond looks, and long embraces, 
—and a father’s mingled tear of joy and sorrow was on 
her cheek: and the sister’s tear, that vainly tried to be a 
smile, and the mother’s sobs: and Sophy Grey left her fa- 
ther’s house—left it with the bright beam of joy and hope 
upon her brow; and another moment, the carriage door 
was closed, ‘the last good by uttered—and Sophy was gone. 
Ob! how melancholy! how lonely does the house appear, 
where but a moment before all had been interest and hur- 


ry! Who has not experienced the deserted sensation, |! 


when those we have been accustomed to see are gone— 
when the agitation, the interest at parting is over; the 


forlorn, empty look of the room—the work box, the draw- |} 


ing materials, the music, all gone; or perhaps one single 
thing left to remind how all was—a flower, perhaps, that 
had been gathered and cast aside--the cover of a letter 
which had been scribbled over in the forgetfulness of the 
happy conversation—Anne Grey. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 

Duetuine 1x Bercium.—Duels are now of such frequent 
occurrence in Belgium, that.they scarcely excite any in- 
terest in the public mind, however fatal the consequences 
may be. An account was lately given of a hostile meet- 
ing, in which an officer of artillery lost his life. On 
Thursday week, a captain, belonging to the same corps, 
fell a victim in an affair which was decided near the field 
of Waterloo, Differing with another captain upon the 
same point connected with the service, he sent a chal- 
lenge. They fought in the first instance with sabers, and 
the challenger, after having received a severe wound, de- 
manded a change of weapone. A pistol was then put 
into his hand, but scarcely had he discharged it, when his 
adversary’s ball, passing directly through his eye and out 
through the hinder part of his head, laid him dead upon 
the ground. 

Fema.e Cottecr.—The Kentucky legislature has in- 
corporated an institution by the name of **Van Doren’s 
college for young ladies.” By the power granted to the 


board of trustees and the faculty of the college, a dip!oma|| - 


and the honorary degree of M. P. L. (mistress of polite 
literature,) will be conferred upon those young ladies who 
complete the prescribed course. of studies; and the same 
honor may be conferred upon the distinguished literary 
ladies of our country. The honorary degree of M. M. 
(mistress of music,) and M. I. (mistress of instruction) will 
also be conferred by this college upon suitable candidates. 
—Newyork Transcript. 

How Sprpers make Bainers.—Some of the most dis- 
tinguished naturalists in the world believe that spiders 
have the art of crossing streams of water on bridges of 
their own making. Mr. Spencer relates the following cu- 
rious fact: ‘Having placed a large full-grown spider on 
acane planted upright in the midst. of a stream of water, 
he’ saw it descend the cane several times, and remount 
when it had arrived at the surface of the water. Sudden- 
ly he lost sight of it, wholly; but a few minutes afterward, 
to.his great astonishment, he perceived it quietly pursuing 
its own way on the other side of the stream. Havin 
spun two threads along the cane, it had cut one of them; 
which, carried by the wind, had become attached tosome 
object on the. bank, and so served the spider.as a bridge 
across the water.” 

Union Tueotocicat Seminary, Prince Edward, Va. 
—This seminary was established in 1827. Its available 
funds amount to $50,000; 20,000 of which were received 
from Newyork city... Cost of buildings, $30,000. Annual 
expenses of a student, $85. Library 3,200 volumes.— 
Students, 1834, 35. , 

Tue Dauykarv.—Late one evening, drunken Davey, 
after spending his day’s earnings at the grog shop, set 
out for home. ‘Well,’ ‘says he,’ ‘if I find my wife up, 


I'll lick her—What business has she to set up, igre 


fire and lights,—eh? And if I find her in bed, I'll lic 


her. What business has she to go to bed. before I get 
home.’ ; ; 














Finr.—On Wednesday morning, a fire broke out in 
this city, on Main, near fourth street. Mr. Lewis Day’s 
hat-store was consumed, and the book-store of Messrs. 
Truman & Smith much map, Day was insured to 
the amount of 1000 dollars. The entire loss of Messrs. 
T. & 8. is covered by insurance. 
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Tse Knicxersocker.—F rom the February number of 
this magazine, we select, as a specimen of the poetical: 
part of its contents, the following beautiful poem, written 
by Mrs. Emma C. Embury, of Brooklyn, Newyork. It 
is a deserved tribute to Madame De Stael, from a kindred 
spirit. 





‘LINES, 
SUGGESTED BY A BUST OF MADAME DE STAEL. 
“Madame de "Stael,was fnot only the most remarkable woman 6f her 
time, but is in one respect strikingly distinguished above alf her sex.— 
She is, perhaps, the only woman who. can claim admission to the first 
order of mauly talent. She was one whom listening senates would 
have admired, as though it had been a Burk, a Chatham, a Fox, or a 
Mirabeauw. She was one whom legislators might consult with profit. — 
She was one whose voice and pen were feared: and, because~- feared ;. 
anrelentingly persecuted, by the absolute master of the mightiest empire 
that the world has witnessed since the day of Charlemagne.”—Fareign. 
Quarterly Review. 
Tuerre was no beauty on thy brow, 
‘No brightness in thine eye,— 
Thy cheek wore not the rose’s glow, 
‘Thy lip the ruby’s dye: 
The charms that make a woman’s pride 
Have never been thine own,— 
Heaven had to thee those gifts denied, 
In which earth’s bright ones shone. 


Far higher, holier gifts were thine,— 
Mind, intellect, were given, 

Till thou wert as a holy shrine, — 
Where mei might worship heaven. 

Yes,—woman as thou wert, thy word 
Could make the strong man start, 

And thy lip’s magic power has stirred 
Ambition’s iron heart. 


The charm of eloquence,—the skill 
To wake each secret string, 

And from the bosom’s chords at will 
Life’s mournful music bring,— 

The o’ermasteriug strength of mind, which sways 
The haughty and the free, 

. Whose might earth’s mightiest one-obeys,. 

These,—these were given to thee. 


Thou hadst a prophet’s eye, to pierce 
The depths of man’s dark soul, 
And bring back tales of passions fierce 
O’er which its dim waves roll; 
And all too deeply hadst thoa learned 
The lore of woman’s heart,— 
The thoughts in thine own breast that burned, 
Taught thee that mournful part. ° 


Thine never was a woman’s dower — 
Of tenderness and love; 
Thou couldst tame down the eagle’s power, 
But couldst not chain the dove; 
Oh, love is not for such as thee, 
The gentle and the mild; 
The beautiful thus blest may be, 
But never Fame’s proud child. 


When, ’mid the halls of state alone, 
In queenly ‘pride of place,’ 
The majesty of mind thy throne, 
Thy scepter, mental grace,— 
Then was thy glory felt, and thou 
Didst triumph in that hour, 
When men could turn from beauty’s brow, 
Ia tribute to thy power. 


And yet a woman’s heart was thine: © 
No dream of fame can fill 

The bosom which mast vainly pine 
For sweet Affection’s thrill; 

And oh! what pangs thy spirit wrung 
E’en in thine hour of pride, 

When all could list Love’s wooing tongue 
Save thee, bright Glory’s bride. 


Corinna! thine own hand hath traced 
Thy melancholy fate; 

Though by earth’s noblest triumphs graced, 
Bliss waits not on the great: 

Only in lowly places sleep 
Life’s flowers of sweet perfume, 





And they who climb Fame’s mountain-steep, 
Must morn their own nigh doom.” B.. G. E. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ‘THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR.’ 
The first of a.series of papers by Mrs. C. Hallalady whose 
exq@isite delineations of Irish village life, character, and 
scenery, are, inthe present day, unrivaled. The writer, 
be it observed, on arriving at’-the village of Bannow, a 
village not. slightly memorable in the history of Ireland, 
has been requested by a blind old man,.a true and faithful 
servant of her family, to take his daughter with her to 
England, ‘and bring her up there after her own fashion. 

‘Nora was summoned from an inner room to undergo a 
personal scrutiny. She came forth with her knitting on 
fingers, and lier face steeped’ in blyshes. I had seldom 
seen a creature more lovely;.yet her beauty was of that 
peculiar character which neither painter nor author can 
describe—resembling a field-violet more nearly than aught 

‘ else, the charm of which consists partly in its colors, but 
chiefly in the modesty of its aspect and beering. 

‘“‘My seat was opposite a little window overshaded by 
an elder tree. One of the panes was broken, and a por- 
tion of a dilapidated hat had been thrust into the aperture. 
As the blind father discoursed upon what the pretty girl 
might could,would and should do,I perceived the hat move, 
atfirst gently, and finally drop to the ground: I suspected. 
that this was occasioned by some one outside who wanted 
to hear what was going forward within; the slight noise 
arrested Furlong’s attention, and Nora’s blushes deepened 
when he enquired what it was. 

‘The cat, father,”’ she replied, “is ever after the bits 0’ 
/birdens that builds in the tree.” 

“I thought Furlong looked asif he did not quite believe 
her; and while he expatiated onthe maid’s good qualities, 
and the extraordinary benefits.I should-derive from confid- 
ing in Irish servants, I kept my eye fixed on the window. 
The poor fellow was so earnest, so anxious, I should take 
his daughter, that I hardly knew how to refuse; it is very 
difficult to say-‘‘no;” and all the while. there stood Nora, 
looking so pretty and graceful that I was fairly at fault, 
when, just at the moment, the face of ‘a singularly hand- 
some youth peeped into the window, and was instantly 
withdrawn. ‘The motion, though slighter than before, 
attracted the father’s attention, and again he demanded 
what occasioned the noise. Nora saw I had noted how 
matters really were; she clasped her hands and looked 
earnestly at'me,and I was both annoyed and amused by 
the extreme readiness of. her replies. 

“The mottled hen would never Jay an egg but in the 
thatch, and had just flown up.” 

‘*T looked very grave, and Nora saw I was displeased. 
A few minutes afterwards I left the cottage, but had not 
gone far before I' perceived the very youth, leaning over 
the parapetof a bridge, industriously employed in picking 
out fragments of mortar and tufts of the pretty maiden- 
_ hair that crept amid the stones, and throwing them into 
the stream beneath. As I drew nearer he removed his 
hat, and making an exceeding awkward bow, while his 
blushes were as deep almost as the cunning Nora’s, he 
inquired— 

“If I wanted a boy in London to look after the farm— 
if I did+he’d go’ to the world’s end to save me.” 

“I told him that Ihad not the good fortune to possess a 
farm, and consequently did not need his services.” 
~ “God bless you,ma’am., «dear! whether or no, but Ehope 
you’re not going to take Nora away frorn us. She’d never 
be any use in life to you—she’s notup to the English ways 
—her father thinks she is—but she is not—she’d never do 

you any good.” 
‘ «J quite agree with you,” I replied, somewhat mali- 
ciously, ‘‘in thinking her exactly what you say—a girl 
who will never do any good.” 

“Oh, blessed Virgin!” he exclaimed, his entire counte- 
nance expressing astonishment and displeasure, ‘I never 
said that of Norry. She that’s been the comfort to her 
mother, the hands.and eyes of her whole family: she, that 
the poor blind father turned against. , And for what? just 
because she’d a heart with feeling in it. Oh, ma’am, dear! 
if ever you’ war in love yourself—which. in course, you 
war—think of poor Norry!”. This grgument was unan- 
swerable; and the young man followed it up with the story 
of his love, in'a strain of eloquence and fervor which prov- 
ed his sincerity. 

“I’m as good'as her in the way of family,” he continued; 
“and as to.hér father talking about her being too young, 
-her mother was younger by seven months when she mar. 

ried. And have’nt I’—and he stood firmly of the ground, 
and stretched his long museular arms upwards as he spoke 
—“have’nt I these four bones to work for her: and if he 
wants her totravel, why, we’ll go to America, and never 
be beholden to any thing or any one but-ourselves. God 
is good! and the world’s wideenough to hold all the peo- 
ple—if they’d acconmodate each other; but as to saying 
Norry would do no good you mistook me, ma’am, entire- 
ly.. She's good, and a blessing to every one; only I think. 
somehow, she wouldn’t suit the English, she’s too lifey, 
and not used to seriously.” 

‘flere was a love affair! The same evening, as I was 
meditating upon the other, opposition of the discipline of 
Malthus, Gore, with streaming eyes, tapped gently at the 
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“I thought, dear lady,”’ she said, after many prefatory 
hems, “} might as well incense you into the rights of it, 
for I saw you thought bad o’ me, forthe bit of a he I told 
about the windy. Well,-you see, all my life I’ve had no- 
thing ‘but trouble; the darkness came on my father before 
I was ‘nine years old, and: he lost his sweet temper along 
with the hght, and my mother’s heart would have been 
broken with the crossness, only I come between her, and 
it. Well, I used tolead him all about all day, and nurse 
the children all night, with may be, not a shoe on my 
foot; but the heart was always light within me for all that 
—and of: asunny Sunday, Harry (that’s the boy’s name,) 
though he was only a bit of a boy then, used to lend me his 
/Shoes, that I might-go decent to mass. And at last he 
says, ‘*Norry, I had.a niind for the sea, but I'll not go;— 
fll be a shoemaker as my father was before me, and then 
you shall never want shoes.” Well, out of that, the kind- 
ness grew, and my father knew it, but never said a word 
against it until lately, when the crossness overcame him 
entirely; and then he wanted to send.me with you, my lady, 
which I’d been proud and happy of, only for Harry, my 
lady. Poor boy—he’d take on with the lowness of spirits 
—so he would!” 

‘Has he any’ way of supporting you, if you were mar- 
ried?” 

‘Supporting! Oh sure two together wouldn’t eat more 
than two by themselves; it’s the one expense, married or 
single. Besides, he has a trade; and if he could get any 
work.” : 

This appeared to me of much importance, and I was 
foolish enough to think of reasoning with a young girl in 
love. : 

‘«What are you to do if he were unable to get any?” 
‘**We could only do as we did before,” replied Nora,— 
rolling. up the corner of her apron. 

“*But suppose you had a parcel of children?” 

“Oh! it would be a long time first.” 

‘But again you would he in the midst of trouble.” 
‘Well, sure, it’s.only what I’m used to.” 

‘*I think your wisest-plan, Nora, will be to get a situa- 
tion in some gentleman’s family. I will speak to my 
friends about you. You can save a little money, perhaps; 
Harry might do the same, and I will make your father 
promise that he then will not object to your union.” 

“God bless you, ma’am, dear; it’s all very true. You 
see Harry was mighty kind to me entirely: he gave me 
this new handkerchief, and these new ribins; and his 
father was as hard upon him as my father was upon me. 
So, as every one turned against us, why we took the more 
to each other, and got married last week!” 





ANNE LOUISE GERMAIN DE STAEL. 


This justly celebrated and admired female, so eminent 
in the annals of French. literature, was born at Paris in 
the year 1766, and displaying what might well be called 
precocity of talent, was educated under the immediate 
inspection of her parents. When a child, she was re- 
markable for great cheerfulness, vivacity, and frankness. 
She was a writer long before she had attained the age of 
fifteen; and when she had arrived at this age, she made 
extracts from Montesquieu’s Spirit of Law with remarks. 
From this period, until her marriage, which took place in 
her twenticth year, she composed several tragedies and 
three novels. Wut her most. finished work appeared soon 
after her marriage, under the title or “Letters on the 
writings and character of J. J. Rousseau.” In these 
are deposited the germs of aJ| the opinions that she after- 
wards: developed. Amid all the enthusiasm with which 
Rousseau inspires her, she preserves the independence of 
her mind, scatters her own thoughts, with profusion, and 
does it with the gracéfulness, the slight embarrassment 
of a young woman, who feels rather afraid of displaying 
too ‘much vigor. It is in these fragments of ardent sen- 
sibility, and pafticularly in her’ burst of admiration and 
love for her father, that she had poured out her whole 
heart. In 1796 she published an essay on the “Influence 
of Passions on Individual and National Happiness:” and 
in four years afterwards it was followed by an essay on 
“Literature, considered in its connection with Social In- 
stitutions.” It is apparent that during the interval of 
that period, the current of her thoughts underwent a 
change, although her opinion remained the same. Her 
ideas were matured by reflection, a course of study alle- 
viated the pressure of her misfortunes, and her mind, re- 
sumed its elasticity. Already her life becomes all futuri- 
ty; and asthe present does not answer her wishes, she 
steers. with full sails towards a distant glory; her neces- 
sity of hope is diffused over the world at large. . She be- 
tieves that the human mind enriches itself with the 
wealth of ages. , According to her, generations succeed 
not each other in vain, and a better order of things is grad- 
ually advancing, the principal features of which the pro- 
phetic eye of genius can distinguish. The state of com- 
motion and anarchy ceases to appear to her a useless evil, 
when she consider it as a crisis, that must lead toa hap- 
pier condition; and more especially when she attributes it 
to the inevitable resistance, which principles long misun- 








window of my dressing room. 





derstood, or laid aside among speculative truths, experi- 





ence, when we come toapply them to real life. But it is 
necessary Lhat an examination of the past. sliould justif 

this favorable augury.. It must be proved that the ad. 
vance of knowledge has been real, that it has been con. 
stant in spite of vicissitude, and that- we can trace the 
law of moral improvements of the human race throu h 
the obscurity of time. This is what is tindertaken 5 

Madame de Stael, and in the execution of which she has 
displayed a vastness of intellect. 





THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE. 


We have seldom read any thing more touching thay the 
following ‘béeautjfal description of the tomb of osephine 
from an English work recently published. No one ban 
recur to the fate of that singular woman without a bympa- 
thy. Raised from poverty. to share the throne of the 
most powerful emperor that has lived in modern days, and 
unceremoniously cast aside to mourn that the bond of union 
and affection should be so roughly severed: ° By him too 
for whom she would willingly have sacrificed her life—hy 
the’ man who was indebted to her for that advancement 
which paved his way to almost unlimited power.— Zion’, 
Herald. 

From Malmaison we moved on to the village of Reni): 
and as up to its old church, founded by Anthony I, king of 
Portugal, alively boy with black eyes and a bronzed face 
came running up, he politely asked, ‘‘Monsieur voyageur 
voulez-vous bien, pue je vais chercher le’bedeau pour vong 
montrer le tombeau de |’Imperatrice.” In so quiet and 
humble a spot, the word * Imperatrice” impressed us forej- 
bly. In Jess than a minute, our little messenger led along 
the beadle, in the form of an old woman carrying a h 
key. We followed her into the church, and walked up 
the middle aisle, and as yet observed nothing worthy of a 
visit--no paintings of much merit—no statues worthy of 
notice excepting one of the Virgin and the Child; but as 
we approached the altar, onthe right side we reached a 
handsome railing, within which is a monument of white 
marble surpassing in grateful beauty and elegance of de- 
sign, all the mausoleums I have ever seen. It is the tomb 
of Josephire. 

Its height is twenty French feet; two Doric columns, 
resting on a basement six feet by twelve, support an arch 
ornamented with roses. Under this arch the figure of the 
empress, kneeling on the casement and resting on a small 
oratory, is absolutely the most enchanting statue I ever 
beheld. It is considered a faithful resemblance of the 
remarkably expressive. countenance and graceful form of 
the original. The face is not what we consider beautiful, 
but in the tout ensemble, there is a fascination, a loveli- 
ness which I can never forget. I could even forgive a re- 
ligious pilgrimage to the tomb of Josephine. century 
or two ago she certainly would have been canonized. 

It was erected, not by Napoleon, although he was in 
full power at Paris, the year after her spirit’ fled from the 
mortifications which in silent anguish rent asunder the 
threads of vitality: nor yet by the people of Franee, who, 
while she was empress, apparently worshipped her: neith- 
er was it erected by aid of any of the numerons persons 
who owed so much to the excellence of her heart. No: 
but the simple, affecting inscription on the basement,. 


A 
~ ‘JOSEPHINE, EUGENE ET HORTENSE, 
1825, 

tells the world, that this chastely elegant mausoleum was 
erected by her children. Yes, to them jt was left to raise 
a monument for the woman who first afforded Napoleon 
the full power of exercising hi8 aspiring ptans of ambi- 
tion, through the influence she possessed in society, before 
he acquired any; she, who was slandered in the vile pa- 
pers of the time of England, merely because she was the 
wife of Napoleon. 

That Napoleon was the most extraordinary conqueror 
and ruler in modern, or perhaps in ancient times, I am al- 
ways ready to admit: nor was there ever a more success 
ful conqueror, until lis separation from Josephine. But 
if there be one part of his conduct that can more strongly 
than another exhibit the calosity of his heart, it was his 
fatal abandonment of this devoted and forgiving. woman. 














Scuitertana.—The cradle is large enough for the 
child; but the world connot satisfy the man. 

By the all-charming girdle of the Queen of Love the 
ancient mythologists signified the enchantment of modes- 
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Would’st thou be a great poet? The plants of the field 
may teach thee the way. Open thyself to Nature, and 
be patient under her. power. 

Imagination scatters blossom’s and beauty on the earth; 
but virtue rears the plant. , 

The plebeian of Nature asks of himself, What have I 
done? her noble, What am I? 

In my time the old are young; and, alas! the young 
are old. . 

Learning rears the tree: taste culls the fruit. , 

That which you think belongs to all; that which you 
feel is your own. 
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THE FEVER DREAM. 
BY DR. HARNKY. 

A fever scorched my body, fired my brain! 
Like lava in Vesuvius, boiled my blood 
Within the glowing caverns of my heart, 
I raged with thirst, and begged a cold, clear draught 
Of fountain water.--’F was with tears denied. 
I drank a nauseous febrifuge, and slept ; 
But rested not—-harrassed with horrid dreams ‘ 
Of burning deserts, and of dusty plains, 
Mountains disgorging flames—forests on fire, 
Steam, sun-shine, smoke, and boiling lakes— 
Hills of hot sand, and glowing stones that seemed 
Embers and ashes of a burnt up world! 


Thirst raged within me. I sought the deepest vale, 
And called on aJl the rocks and caves for. water ;— 
Iclimbed a mountain, and from cliff to cliff, 

Pursued a flying cloud, howling for water :— 

I crushed the withered herbs, and gnawed dry roots, 
Still crying, Water! water!-——While the cliffs and caves 
In horrid mockery, re-echoed ‘* Water!” 

Below the mountain gleamed a city, red 

With solar flame, upon the sandy bank 

Of a broad river.—‘*Soon, Oh soon!” I cried, 
«Ti cool my burning body in that flood, 

And quaff my fill.”—I ran—I reached the shore,— 
The river was dried up. Its oozy bed 

Was dust; and on its arid rocks, I saw 

The scaly myriads fry beneath the sun! 

Where sank the channel deepest, I beheld 

A stirring multitude of human forms, 

And heard a faint, wild, lamentable wail. 

Thither I sped, and joined the general cry , 
Of—‘water!” They had delyed a spacious pit 

In search of hidden fountains—sad, sad sight! 

I saw them rend the rocks up in their rage, 

With mad impatience calling on the earth 

To open and yield up her cooling fountains. 


Meanwhile the skies, on which they dared not gaze, 
Stood over them like a canopy of brass— 
Undimmed by moisture. The red dog-star raged, 
And Phebus, from the house of Virgo, shot 
His scorching shafts. The thirsty multitude 
Grew still more frantic. Those who dug the earth 
Fell lifeless on the rocks they strained to upheave, 
And fitled again, with their own carcasses, 
The pits they made—undoing their own work! 
Despair at length drove out the laborers, 
At sight of whom a general groan announced 
The death of hope. Ah! now no more was heard 
The cry of ‘“‘water!” To the city next, 
Howling, we ran—all hurrying without aim :— 
Thence tothe woods. The baked plain gaped for moisture 
And from its arid breast heaved smoke, that seemed 
The breath of furuace—fierce, voleanic fire, 
Or hot monsoon, that raises Syrian sands 
To clouds. Amid the forests we espied 
A faint and bleating herd. Sudden a shrill 
And horrid shout arose of **Blood! blood! blood!” 
We fell upon them with the tiger’s thirst, 
And drank up all the blood that was not human! 
We were dyed in blood! . Despair returned ; 
The cry of blood was hushed—dumb confusion reigned. 
Even then, when hope was dead!—past hope— 
Theard a laugh! and saw a wretched man 
Rip his own veins, and bleeding, drink 
With eager joy. The example seized on all:— 
Each fell upon himself, tearing his veins 
Fiercely in search of blood! And some there were, 
Who, having emptied their own veins, did sieze 
Upon their neighbor’s arms, and slew them for their blood 
—Qh! happy then were mothers who gave suck. 
‘They dashed their little infants from their breasts, 
And their shrunk bosoms tortured to extract 
The balmy juice, Oh! exquisitely sweet 
To their parched tongues! *Tis done!—now all is gone! 
Blood, water, and the. bosom’s'nectar—all! . 


«¢ Rend, Oh! ye lightnings! the sealed firmament, 

'- And flood a burning world. Rain! rain! pour! pour! 
Open--ye windows of high Heaven! and pour 
The mighty deluge! Let usdrown, and drink 
Luxurious death! Ye earthquakes split tae globe, 
The solid, rock-ribed globe!—and lay all bare 
Its subterranean rivers, and fresh seas!” 
—Thus raged the multitude. And many fell 
In fierce convulsions ;—many slew themselves. 
—The forest burning-and the very earth on fire! 
I saw the mountains open with a roar, 
Loud as the seven apocalyptic thunders, 
And seas of lava rolling headlong down, : 
Through crackling forests fierce, and hot as Hell, 
Down to the plain—I turned to fly———and waked! ~ 


PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO. I. 





RECIPROCITY. 


This world is very curious:—man is more curious,—and 
woman is most curious. I ‘always had a strange fancy for 
the’ superlative of everything, and, consequently, a hatred 
for everything like compromise. ‘This is a bad policy for 
any one to pursue, if he wishes to secure the good opinion 
of the world; because the vast majority of persons are not 
superlative in any particular. _ Hence, it follows that very 
few would trouble themselves to oblige me; for I-have 
found out that’ the affairs of the beings that crowd this 
earth are conducted on the principle of reciprocity. You 
get no favors unless’ you ‘first grant them} if you do not 
love others, they are sure to dislike you. ; 

In the affairs of the heart, this principle is the control- 
ing one. If you are discreet ia your attentions to the 
finer sex, they will treat you with an indifference which is 
excruciating; but if you are devoted to them, it is amazing 
how soon their scattered and wandering affections will 
begin to collect and concentrate. A young gentleman 
looks very interesting and melancholy, as his eye follows 
the form of a belle threading the intricacies of a crowded 
saloon; and she forthwith assails him with a battery of 
glances, and is exceedingly anxious to know what he isand 
whom she has spel]-bound. They soon meet;—pleasure 
glances from each eye, and exhilarates both spirits. A 
sympathy is engendered, which soon matures into a mys- 
terious interest. A declaration follows in due season— 
vows of everlasting constancy are exchanged—the town 
talks the affair over—invitations are out—the company as- 
sembles—and they forthwith receive the blessing of the 
church pastor. “In this manner one half the connubial 
knots are tied—for better—or for worse? 

I have known many ambitious men in my time; and I 
have always found that the principle of reciprocity held 





them in bondage. They are either the most obliging or 
disobliging of beings. If you flatter their vanity, they 
are yours most affectionately, until you speed the shaft of 
criticism to their sensibilities, and then a'spell of blind- 
ness comes upon their vision, and whatever merit you pre- 
viously possessed, is utterly imperceptible. -I will give 
you a couple of instances in point; by way of illustrating. 
what I have said. 








And-first, to show how the “tickle me and I ‘dl tickle 
you” principle holds among the ambitious. Tom P—— 
and I were very intimate. He was ambitious, and was 
straining every effort to convince the world, seemingly 
against its inclination, that he was a prodigiously great 
man. ‘Tom had talents, but he overrated their force—he 





fancied hiniself an eagle, when in reality he was but a’ 
blue-bird, in the world of mind—when he had anything to 
support him, a twig ora branch for instance, he could sing 
very prettily, and was really quite charming; but he only 
thought of soaring, and when. he fancied he was enjoying 
a flight through the clouds, every body saw he was only 
enveloped in the dust of earth.’ Well, Tom: and I got 
along together—we were as dear to each other as any two 
of the same sex could possibly be. I blewa trumpet for 
| bien in every company; which Tom, gracious soul, knew, 
|and he returned the compliment by sounding my praises, 
somewhat stinted I own, in the circles in which he was a 
visitor. In this friendly way we jogged on very happily 
‘together, until ‘Fom one-day brought me the manuscript of 


|a poem he meant to publish. I received it with a misgiv- 


jing heart; for I knew he had tried for something beyond 


jhisreach. I read it; and advised him to make use of it 
to light his segars, or candles, or fires, or any thing in that 
line, with! I told’him it would not take, and advised him 
to apply himself to’ his profession. ©f course, he-con- 
temned my advice, and followed the bent of his own in- 
clinations. ‘Fhe pocm was published, but nobody praised 
it—it was clever, but not-extraordinary. As none of the 
editors were disposed to notice it, I wrote a review, and 
it was published. I treated the poem with tenderness, 
and hinted the author had talents; but he had mistaken 
the avocation for which ature designedhim, Tom asked 
the editor forthe author of the review—the editor inform- 
ed him—and I forthwith received a note teeming with 
expletives; and ever thereafter sundering the ties which 
\hed previously connected us. I wrote a burlesque epitaph 
lon our departed friendship, which I sent him as an answer 
,to his note. I hoped it would satisfy him; but alas! I had 
| wounded'his vanity, and our eternal fidelity was consign- 
ied to the limbo of forgetfulness. 

And now for illustration second. Two years ago, after 
many profound reflections on the subject, | arrived at the 
conclusion that I ought to get-married. I actually made 
up my mind-to undertake the responsibilities which de- 
yolve on the shoulders of married gentlemen; and began 
to look around the circle of my fair acquaintances for a 





|} suitable object on which to concentrate the whole force of: 


my affections. I visited first one and then another, and 
all without success, I do not mean to say I.was jilted; 
but I did not see any one in whom I realized the beau ideal 














of my fancy, which I had worshipped from infancy. One 











was too grave, another too frivolous--this one was too 
ugly, and that one was’ too fashionable—Eliza was too - 
silly, dnd Mary was ambitious. I began to think the 
poets who tell us so much about female perfections, the 
veriest story tellers on earth. At’ length, @ young. lady 
arrived from a tramontane region, of whose beauty and 
varied accomplishments I heard much. ‘I soon received 
an introduction, and forthwith made my heart a. heathen 
temple for the reception of an idol. 

Well,’ this last Mary was a beautiful girl;. she talked 
finely and sang hke a syren. Her person was a compli- 
cation of splendors; and before I had time for serious con~. 
sideration, was absolutely entranced. She smiled be- 
witchingly on every one of. the dozen gallants who figured 
about her, and I thought she smiled particularly sweetly 
on me.~ Tu three months time,-I was considering the pro- 
priety of a declaration; but one thing, prevented. me, 
feared. she was too unspiritual, and would not love a hus- 
band with devotion: She was. too fond of society, and I 
suspected that after the ceremony, she would prefer the 
street to the hearth of her lord. -I,wasin a quandary, and 
did not know exactly how to act. I was naturally prone 


to superstition; and, like Richard, I concluded to throw 


my fate upona cast, and stand the hazard of the die. 

One beautiful day, as the town-clock tolled twelve; I 
rang the bell at the house: in which Mary lived. I was 
soon ushered into the apartment of my mistress, and be- 
held -her*in a reclining attitude on an ottoman, on which I 
had spent many a pleasant. hour. The blinds were down. 
—the windows hoisted—the birds were singing merrily 
Without—and every thing but myself was as gay asa 
bright May-day could make them. Well, I approached 
the reeumbent divinity; she arose, flung back her tresses, 
and weleomed me witha smile. I shall never forget that 
smile, for there was genuine witchcraft in it. 1 talked 
with her fifteen minutes—picked a book off the table— 
opened it—tore a strip from one-of the unprinted leaves— 
tore it in two—and asked her to hold them in her hand, 
that I might draw one. I have already:said I was sorely 
perplexed whether to make an effort to secure the lady 
before me or effect a conquest elsewhere; and my purpose 
in handing her the strips that I might draw, was this:— 
If I drew the longer, I meant to perpetrate a declaration 
on the spot; if the shorter one, I would resign her into 
other hands. 

_ Mary took the strips of paper, looked at them, then at 
me, and inquired, ‘*Whatis the meaning of it?” 

Qh, nothing, particularly,” said I, ‘It is only a no- 
tionof mine. I havea question to which I wish an an- 
swer, and as I cannot auswer it myself, I want fate to 
assist me.”’ 

‘Really, I did not think you sufficiently silly to surren- 
der your reason toa blind chance, But here, draw one,” 
said she, extending her delicately small hand with the 
strips in it towards me. 

I pulled the-upper one of the two, and as I drew, it was 
torn apart, and the portion in my fingers would not mea- 
sure an inch. She opened her hand, and I discovered 
that I had drawn atthe longer one, But now a question 
more difficult than the other arose; Had not fate interfered 
and prevented my drawing the longer one? We argued 
the point, Mary taking the affirmative and I the negative 
of the question. Her eloquence convinced me, and J went 
home with a dejected countenance, and could eat no din- 
ner. ; 

Thenceforth I gradually withdrew my attentions frem 
Mary; and she beganto be moredistant. Inthree months 
after, she gave me the ‘‘cut direct” in the street! 

I admit that ia both these-instances: vanity had much to 
do; but does not vanity, of all other feelings, most depend 
on the principle of reciprocity! It does. So long as you 
minister to. vanity, just so long will its possessor be very 
gracious to you; but if you fail im your attentions to it, 
its ban falls on you. . : 

I have not said any. thing about the operations of the 
“tickle me and 1’I] tickle you,”’ or reciprocal, principle in 
the literary world, where itisever active. Indeed, have 
not room, for I have already reached the limits: within 
which I mean to confine these papers. ‘The truth is, look 
where you may in society, and you will discover this prin- 
ciple active,’ There is no one too high or too low for its 
actuations; the tenantsof the hovel as wellas the paluce are 
alike regulated in their intercourse with others by it. 8. 
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ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 








NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. XI. 





BY WM. WOOD, M.D. 





‘Mrneratocy, Comparative Anatomy, Minerats.—In 
one or two of the early numbers of our notes on geology, 
we gave a hasty sketch of the proximate elements of the 
crust of the globe. Nothing. however, was said of the 
mineral constituents necessarily combined in the forma- 
tion of the rocks, or of the metalic veins so abundant in 
their crevices. This, it is true, belongs more especially 








to mineralogy than to geology; but a correct knowledge of 
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EXTRACTS FROM ‘THE IRISH JAUNTING CAR.’ 
The first of a.series of papers by Mrs. C. Halla lady whose 
exq@isite.delineations of Irish village life, character, and 
- seenery, are, inthe present day, unrivaled. The writer, 
be it observed, on arriving at'.the village of Bannow, a 
village not. slightly memorable in the history of Ireland, 
has been requestéd by a blind old man,.a true and faithful 
servant of her family, to take his daughter with her to 
England,‘and bring her up there after her own fashion. 
‘Nora was summoned from an inner room to’ undergo a 
personal scrutiny. She came forth with her knitting on 
fingers, and lier face steeped’ in blyshes. I had seldom 


seen a creature more lovely;.yet her beauty was of that) 


peculiar character which neither painter nor author can | 
describe—resembling a field-violet more nearly than aught 
else, the charm of which consists partly in its colors, but 
chiefly in the modesty of its aspect and beering. 

‘My seat was opposite a little window overshaded by 
an elder tree. One of the panes was broken, and a por- 
tien of a dilapidated hat had been thrust into the aperture. 
As-the blind father discoursed upon what the pretty girl 
might ,could,would and should do,I perceived the hat move, 
atfirst gently, and finally drop to theground. I suspected. 
that this was occasioned by some one outside who wanted 
to hear what was going forward within; the slight noise 
arrested Furlong’s attention, and Nora’s blushes deepened 
when he enquired what it was. 

“The cat, father,’’ she replied, “‘is ever after the bits o’ 
/birdens that builds in the tree.”’ 

“I thought Furlong looked asif he did not quite believe 
her; and while he expatiated on the maid’s good qualities, 
and the extraordinary benefits.I should-derive from confid- 
ing in Irish servants, I kept my eye fixed on the window. 
The poor fellow was-so earnest, so anxious, I should take 
his daughter, that I hardly knew how to refuse; it is very 
difficult to say ‘*no;”’ and all the while there stood Nora, 
looking so pretty and graceful that I was fairly at fault, 
when, just at the moment, the face of a singularly hand- 
some youth peeped into the window; and was instantly 
withdrawn. ‘The motion, though slighter than before, 
attracted the father’s attention, and again he demanded 
what occasioned the noise. Nora saw I had noted how 
matters really were; she.clasped her hands and looked 
earnestly at‘me,and I was both annoyed and amused by 
the extreme readiness of her replies. 

“The mottled hen would never lay an egg but in the 
thatch, and had just flown up.” 

**] looked very grave, and Nora saw I was displeased. 
A few minutes afterwards I left the cottage, but had not 
gone far before I perceived the very youth, leaning over 
the parapetof a bridge, industriously employed in picking 
out fragments of mortar ard tufts of the pretty maiden- 
_ hair that crept amid the stones, and throwing them into 

the stream beneath. As I drew nearer he removed his 
hat, and making an exceeding awkward bow, while his 
blushes were as deep almost as the cunning Nora's, he 
inquired— 

“If I wanted a boy in London to look after the farm— 
if I did+he’d go to the world’s end to save me.” 

‘I told him that Ihad not the good fortune to possess a 
farm, and consequently did nat need his services.” 
~ “God bless You,’ma’am. dear! whether or no, but Lhope 
you’re not going to take Nora away from us. She’d never 
be any use in life to you-she’s notup to the English ways 
—her father thinks she is—but she is not—she’d never do 
you any good,” ; 

“JT quite agree with you,” ,I replied, somewhat mali- 
ciously, ‘‘in thinking her exactly what you say—a girl 
who will never do any good.” 

“Qh, blessed Virgin!’”’ he exclaimed, his entire counte- 
nance expressing astonishment and displeasure, ‘I never 
said that.of Norry. She that’s been the comfort to her 
mother, the hands.and eyes of her whole family: she, that 
the poor blind father turned against. , And for what? just 
because she’d a heart with feeling in it. Oh, ma’am, dear! 
if ever you’ war in Jove yourselfwhich, .in course, you 
war—think of poor Norry!”. This argument was unan- 
swerable; and the young man followed it up with the story 
of his love, in'a strain of eloquence and fervor which prov- 
ed his sincerity. 

“J’m as good'as her in the way of family,” he continued; 

“and as to.hér father talking about her heing too young, 
.her mother was younger by seven. months when she mar- 
ried. And have'nt I’’—and he stood firmly of the ground, 
and stretched his long museular arms upwards as he spoke 
—“have’nt I'these four bones to work for her: and if he 
wants her totravel, why, we’ll go to America, and never 
be beholden to’ any thing or any one but-ourselves. God 
is good! and the world’s wideenough to hold all the peo- 
ple—if they’d acco,.nmodate each other; but as to saying 
Norry would do no yous you mistook me, ma’am, entire- 
ly. She’s good, and a blessing to every one; only I think. 
somehow, she wouldn’t suit the English, she’s too lifey, 
and not used to seriously.” 


‘«‘Hlere was a love affair! The same evening, as I was 


meditating upon the other, opposition of the discipline of 


Malthus, Gore, with streaming eyes, tapped gently at the 
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“I thought, dear lady,’’ she said, after many prefatory 
hems, ‘*} might as well incense you into the rights of it, 
for I saw you thought bad o’ me, forthe bit of a he I told 
about the windy. Well,-you see, all-my life I’ve had no- 
thing ‘but trouble; the darkness came on my father before 
I was ‘nine years old, and: he lost his sweet temper along 
with the hght, and my mother’s heart would have been 
broken with the crossness, only I come between her, and 
it. Well, I used tolead him all about all day, and purse 
thé children all night, with may be, not a shoe on my 
foot; but the heart was always light within me for all that 
—and of asunny Sunday, Harry (that’s the boy’s name,) 
though he was only a bit of a boy then, used to lend me his 
shoes, that I might go decent to mass. And at last he 
says, ‘Norry, I hada mind for the sea, but I'll not go;— 
I'll be a shoemaker as my father was before me, and then 
you shall never want shoes.” Well, out of that, the kind- 
ness grew, and my father knew it, but never said a word 
against it until lately, when the crossness overcame him 
entirely; and then he wanted to send.me with you, my lady, 
which I’d been proud and happy of, only for Harry, my 
lady. Poor boy—he’d take on with the lowness of spirits 
—so he would!” 

‘Has he any’ way of supporting you, if you were mar- 
ried?” 
“Supporting! Oh sure two together wouldn’t eat more 
than two by themselves; it’s the one expense, married or 
single. Besides, he has a trade; and if he could get any 
work.” : 

This appeared to me of much importance, andI was 
foolish enough to think of reasoning with a young girl in 
love. : 

“What are you to do if he were unable to get any?” 
‘**We could only do as we did before,” replied Nora,— 
rolling. up the corner of her apron. 

“*But suppose you had a parcel of children 
“Oh! it would be a long time first.” 
‘But again you would he in the midst of trouble.” 
“Well, sure, it’s only what I’m used to.” 

‘*I think your wisest-plan, Nora, will be to get a situa- 
tion in some gentleman's family. I will speak to my 
friends about you. You can save alittle money, perhaps; 
Harry might do the same, and I will make your father | 
promise that he then will not object to your union.” 

“God bless you, ma’am, dear; it’s all very true. You 
see Harry was mighty kind to me entirely: he gave me 
this new handkerchief, and these new ribins; and his 
father was as hard upon him as my father wae upon me. 
So, as every one turned against us, why we took the more 
to each other, and got married last week!” 


> 





ANNE LOUISE GERMAIN DE STAEL. 


This justly celebrated and admired female, so eminent 
in the annals of French. literature, was born at Paris in 
the year 1766, and displaying what might well be called 
precocity of talent, was educated under the immediate 
inspection of her parents. When a child, she was re- 
markable for great cheerfulness, vivacity, and frankness. 
She was a writer long before she had attained the age of 
fifteen; and when she had arrived at this age, she made 
extracts from Montesquieu’s Spirit of Law with remarks. 
From this period, until her marriage, which took place in 
her twenticth year, she composed several tragedies and 
three novels. But her most. finished work appeared soon 
after her marriage, under the title’ or “Letters. on the 
writings and character of J. J. Rovsseau.”. In these 
are deposited the germs of a] the opinions that she after- 
wards: developed. Amid all the enthusiasm with which 
Rousseau inspires her, she preserves the independence of 
her mind, scatters her own thoughts, with profusion, and 
does it with the gracéfulness, the slight embarrassment 
of a young woman. who feels rather afraid of displaying 
too ‘much vigor. It is in these fragments of ardent sen- 
sibility, and patticularly in her burst of admiration and 
love for her father, that she had poured out her whole 
heart. In 1796 she published an essay on the ‘Influence 
of Passions on Individual and National Happiness:’’ and 
in four years afterwards it was followed by an essay on 
“Literature, considered in its connection with Social In- 
stitutions.” It is apparent that during the interval of 
that period, the current of her thoughts underwent a 
change, although her opinion remained the same. Her 
ideas were matuted by reflection, a course of study alle- 
viated the pressure of her misfortunes, and her mind, re- 
sumed its elasticity. Already her life becomes all futuri- 
ty; and as the present does not answer her wishes, she 
steers with full sails towards a distant glory; her neces- 
sity of hope is diffused over the world at large. - She be- 
tieves that the human mind enriches itself with. the 
wealth of ages. , According to her, generations succeed 
not each other in vain, and a better order of things is grad- 
ually advancing, the principal features of which the pro- 
phetic eye of genius can distinguish. The state of com- 
motion and anarchy ceases to appear to her a useless evil, 
when she consider it as a crisis, that must lead toa hap- 
pier condition; and more especially when she attributes it 
to the inevitable resistance, which principles long misun- 









ence, when we come tovapply them to real life. But it * 
necessary that an examination of the past. should justif 

this favorable augury. It must be proved that the ad. 
vance of knowledge has been real, that it has been cob. 
stant in spite of vicissitude, and that. we can trace the 
law of moral improvements of the human race through 
the obscurity of. time. This is what is undertaken 5 

Madame de Stael, and in the executipn of which she hag 
displayed a vastness of intellect. 





THE TOMB OF JOSEPHINE. 


We have seldom read any thing more touching thay the 
following beautiful description of the tomb of osephine 
from an English work recently published. No one can 
recur to the fate of that singular woman without a sympa- 
thy. Raised from poverty. to share the throne of the 
most powerful emperor that has lived in modern days, and 
unceremoniously cast aside to mourn that the bond of union 
and affection should be so roughly severed: ° By him too 
for whom she would willingly have sacrificed her life—hy 
the man who was indebted to her for that advancement 
which paved his way to almost unlimited power.— Zion’, 
Herald. 

From Malmaison we moved on to the village of Reuil: 
and as up to its old church, founded by Anthony I, kin of 
Portugal, alively boy with black eyes and a bronzed face 
came running up, he politely asked, ‘‘ Monsieur voyageur 
voulez-vous bien, pue je vais chercher le*bedeau pour vons 
montrer le tombeau de |’Imperatrice.”” In so quiet and 
humble a spot, the word ‘ Imperatrice” impressed us forej- 
bly. In less than a minute, our little messenger led alon 
the beadle, in the form of an old woman carrying a huge 
key. We followed her into the church, and walked up 
the middle aisle, and as yet observed nothing worthy of a 
visit--no paintings of much merit—no statues worthy of 
notice excepting one of the Virgin and the Child; but as 
we approached the altar, onthe right side we reached a 
handsome railing, within which is a monument of white 
marble surpassing in gratelul beauty and elegance of de- 
sign, all the mausoleums I have ever seen. It is the tomb 
of Josephire. 

Its height is twenty French feet; two Doric columns, 
resting on a basement six feet by twelve, support an arch 
ornamented with roses. Under this arch the figure of the 
empress, kneeling on the casement and resting on a small 
oratory, is absolutely the most enchanting statue I ever 
beheld. It is considered a faithful resemblance of the 
remarkably expressive countenance and graceful form of 
the original. The face is not what we consider beautiful, 
but in the tout ensemble, there is a fascination, a loveli- 
ness which I can never forget. I could even forgive a re- 
ligious pilgrimage to the tomb of Josephine. A century 
or two ago she certainly would have been canonized. 

It was erected, not by Napoleon. although he was in 
full power at Paris, the year after her spirit fled from the 
mortifications which in silent anguish rent asunder the 
threads of vitality: nor yet by the people of Franee, who, 
while she was'empress, apparently worshipped her: neith- 
er was it erected by aid of any of the numerons persons 
who owed so much to the excellence of her heart. No: 
but the simple, affeeting inscription on the basement, . 


A 
JOSEPHINE, EUGENE ET HORTENSE, 
1825, 


tells the world, that this chastely elegant mausoleum was 
erected by her children. Yes, to them it was left to raise 
a monument for the woman who first afforded Napoleon 
the full power of exercising hi8 aspiring plans of ambi- 
tion, through the influence she possessed in society, before 
he acquired any; she, who was slandered in the vile pa- 
pers of the time of England, merely because she was the 
wife of Napoleon. 

That Napoleon was the most extraordinary conqueror 
and ruler in modern, or perhaps in ancient times, I am al- 
ways ready to admit: nor was there ever a more success 
ful conqueror, until liis separation from Josephine. But 
if there be one part of his conduct that can more strongly 
than another exhibit the calosity of his heart, it was his 
fatal abandonment of this.devoted and forgiving. woman. 








Scuruterana.—The cradle is large enough for the 
child; but the world connot satisfy the man. 

By the all-charming girdle of the Queen of Love the 
ancient mythologists signified the enchantment of modes- 
ly. 

Would’st thou be a great poet? The plants of the field 
may teach thee the way. Open thyself to Nature, and 
be patient under her power. 

Imagination scatters blossom’s and beauty on the earth; 
but virtue rears the plant. , 

The plebeian of Nature asks of himself, What have I 
done? her noble, What am I? 

In my time the old are young; and, alas! the young 
are old. Gok 

Learning rears the tree: taste culls the fruit. 








- ‘window of my dressing room. 





derstood, or laid aside among speculative truths, experi- 





That which you think belongs to all; that which you 
feel is your own. 
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THE FEVER DREAM. 
BY DR. HARNKY. 

A fever scorched my body, fired my brain! 
Like lava in Vesuvius, boiled my blood 
Within the glowing caverns of my heart, . 
I raged with thirst, and begged a cold, clear draught 
Of fountain water.--’Fwas with tears denied. 
J drank a nauseous febrifuge, and slept ; 
But rested not—-harrassed with horrid dreams ° 
Of burning deserts, and of dusty plains, 
Mountains disgorging flames—forests on‘fire, 
Steam, sun-shine, smoke, and boiling lakes— 
Hills of hot sand, and glowing stones that seemed 
Embers and ashes of a burnt up world! 


Thirst raged within me. I sought the deepest vale, 
Andcalled on all the rocks and caves fur. water ;— 
Iclimbed a mountain, and from cliff to cliff, 

Pursued a flying cloud, howling for water :— 

I crushed the withered herbs, and gnawed dry roots, 
Still crying, Water! water!——While the cliffs and caves 
In horrid mockery, re-echoed ‘* Water!” 

Below the mountain gleamed a city, red 

With solar flame, upon the sandy bank 

Of a broad river.-—**Soon, Oh soon!” I cried, 

« [li cool my burning body in that flood, ' 

And quaff my fill.”—I ran—I reached the shore,— 
The river was dried up. Its oozy bed 

Was dust; and on its arid rocks, I saw 

The scaly myriads fry beneath the sun! 

Where sank the channel deepest, I beheld 

A stirring multitude of human forms, 

And heard a faint, wild, lamentable wail. 

Thither I sped, and joined the general cry 
Of—‘water!” They had delved a spacious pit 

In searchof hidden fountains—sad, sad sight! 

I saw them rend the rocks up in theirrage, 

With mad impatience calling on the earth 

To open and yield up her cooling fountains. 


Meanwhile the skies, on which they dared not gaze, 
Stood over them like a canopy of brass— 
Undimmed by moisture. The red dog-star raged, 

And Phebus, from the house of Virgo, shot 

His scorching shafts. The thirsty multitude 

Grew still more frantic. Those who dug the earth 
Fell lifeless on the rocks they strained to upheave, 
And fitled again, with their own carcasses, 

The pits they made—-undoing their own work! 

Despair at length drove out the laborers, 

At sight of whom a general groan announced 

The death of hope. Ah! now no more was heard 

The cry of ‘“‘water!” To the city next, 

Howling, we ran—all hurrying without aim :— 
Thence tothe woods. The baked plain gaped for moisture 
And from its arid breast heaved smoke, that seemed 
The breath of furuace—fierce, volcanic fire, 

Or hot monsoon, that raises Syrian sands 

To clouds. Amid the forests we espied 

A faint and bleating herd. Sudden a shrill 

And horrid shout arose of **Blood! blood! blood!” 

We fell upon them with the tiger’s thirst, 

And drank up ali the blood that was not human! 

We were dyed in blood! _ Despair returned ; 

The cry of blood was hushe¢—dumbh confusion reigned. 
Even then, when hope was dead!—past hope— 

Iheard a laugh! and saw a wretched man 

Rip his own veins, and bleeding, drink 

With eager joy. The example'seized on all:— 

Each fell upon himself, tearing his veins 

Fiercely in search of blood! Andsome there were, 
Who, having emptied their own veins, did sieze 

Upon their neighbor’s arms, and slew them for their blood 
—Qh! happy then were mothers who gave suck. 

‘They dashed their little infants from their breasts, 

And their shrunk bosoms tortured to extract 

The balmy juice, Oh! exquisitely sweet 

To their parched tongues! Tis done!——-now all is gone! 
Blood, water, and the bosom’s'nectar—all! , 


_ Rend, Oh! ye lightnings! the sealed firmament, 
And flood a burning world. Rain! rain! pour! pour! 
Open--ye windows of high Heaven! and pour 
The mighty deluge! Let usdrown, and drink 
Luxurious death! Ye earthquakes split tae globe, 
The solid, rock-ribed globe!—and lay all bare 
Its subterranean rivers, and fresh seas!” 

—Thus raged the multitude. And many fell 

In fierce convulsions ;—many slew themselves. 
—The forest burning—and the very earth on fire! 
I saw the mountains open with a roar, 

Loud as the seven apocalyptic thunders, 

And seas of java rolling headlong down, 
Through crackling forests fierce, and hot as Hell, 
Down to the plain—I turned to fly——and waked! ~ 


PAPERS FROM MY ATTIC....NO. I. 





RECIPROCITY. 


This world is very curious:—man is more curious,—and 
woman is most curious. I ‘always had a strange fancy for 
the’ superlative of everything, and, consequently, ahatred 
for everything like compromise. ‘This is a bad policy for 
any one to pursue, if he wishes to secure the good opinion 
of the world; because the vast majority of persons are not 
superlative in any particular. . Hence, it follows that very 
few would trouble themselves to oblige me; for I have 
found out that the affairs of the beings that crowd this 
earth are conducted on the principle of reciprocity. You 
get no favors unless you ‘first grant them} if you do not 
love others, they are sure to dislike you. - 
In the affairs of the heart, this principle 1s the control- 
ing one. If you are discreet in your attentions to the 
finer sex, they will treat you with an indifference which is 
excruciating; but if you are devoted to them, it is amazing 
how soon their scattered and wandering affections will 
begin to collect and concentrate. A young gentleman 
looks very interesting and melancholy, as his eye follows 
the form of a belle threading the intricacies of a crowded 
saloon; and she forthwith assails him with a battery ol 
glances, and is exceedingly anxious to know what he isand 
whom she has spell-bound. They soon meet;—pleasure 
glanees from each eye, and eshilaretes both spirits. A 
sympathy is engendered, which soon matures into a mys- 
terious interest. A declaration follows in due season— 
vows of everlasting constancy are exchanged—the town 
talks the affair over—invitations are out—the company as- 
sembles—and they forthwith receive the blessing of the 
church pastor. “In this manner one half the connubial 
knots are tied—for better—or for worse? 5 
I have known many ambitious men in my time; and I 
have always found that the principle of reciprocity held 
them in bondage. They are either the most obliging or 
disobliging of beings. If you flatter’ their vanity, they 
are yours most affectionately, until you speed the shaft of 
criticism to their sensibilities, and then a'spell of blind- 
ness comes upon their vision, and whatever merit you pre- 
viously possessed, is utterly imperceptible. I will give 








you a couple of instances in point, by way of illustrating: 
what I have said. 

And-first, to show how the “tickle me and I ‘dl tickle 
you” principle holds among the ambitious. Tom P 
and I were very intimate. He was ambitious, and was 
straining every effort to convince the world, seemingly 
against its inclination, that he was a prodigiously great 
man. Tom had talents, but he overrated their force—he 
fancied hiniself an eagle, when in reality he was but a’ 
blue-bird, in the world of mind—when he had anything to 
support him, a twig ora branch for instance, he.could sing 
very prettily, and was really quite charming; but he only 
thought of soaring, and when. he fancied he was enjoying 
a flight through the clouds, every body saw he was only 
enveloped in the dust of earth. Well, Tom and I got 
along together—we were as dear to each other as any two 




















of the same sex could possibly be. I blewa trumpet for 
him in every company; which Tom, gracious soul, knew, 
|and he returned the compliment by sounding my praises, 
somewhat stinted I own, in the circles in which he was a 
visitor. In this friendly way we jogged on very happily 
together, until Tom one day brought me the manuscript of 
|a poem he meant to publish. I received it with a misgiv- 
jing heart; for I knew he had tried for something beyond 
jhis reach. I read it; and advised him to make use of it 
on light his segars, or candles, or fires, or any thing in that 
line, with! I told*him it would not take, and advised him 
to apply himself to his profession. Cf course, he-con- 
temned my advice, and followed the bent of his own in- 
clinations. ‘Fhe pocm was published, but nobody praised 
it—it was clever, but not-extraordinary.. As none of the 
editors Were disposed to notice it, I wrote a review, and 
it was published. I treated the poem with tenderness, 
and hinted the author had talents; but he had mistaken 
the avocation for which nature designedhim, Tom asked 
the editor forthe author of the review—the editor inform- 
ed him—and I forthwith received a note teeming with 
expletives; and ever thereafter sundering the ties which 
ihed previously connected us. I wrote a burlesque epitaph 
on our departed friendship, which I sent him as an answer 
ito his note. I hoped it would satisfy him; but alas! I had 
| wounded ‘his vanity, and our eternal fidelity was consign- 











. ed tothe limbo’of forgetfulness. 


And now for illustration second. Two years ago, after 
many profound reflections on the subject, | arrived at the 
conclusion that I ought to get:married. I actually made 
up my mind-to undertake the responsibilities which de- 
yolve on the shoulders of married gentlemen; and began 
to look around the circle of my fair acquaintances for a. 


‘{suitable object on which to concentrate the whole force of 


my affections. I visited first one and then another, and 
all without success.. I do not mean to say I.was jilted; 
but I did not see any one in whom I realized the beau ideal 








of my fancy, which I had worshipped from infancy. 
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was too grave, another too frivolous--this one was 'too 
ugly, and that one was’ too fashionable—Eliza. wae too . 
silly, dnd Mary was ambitious. I ee to think the 
poets who tell us so much about female perfections, the 
veriest story tellers on earth. At’ length, a young. lady 
arrived from a tramontane region, of whose beauty and 
varied accomplishments I heard much. ‘I soon received 
an introduction, and forthwith made my heart a. heathen 
temple for the reception of an idol.“ 
Well,’ this last Mary was a beautiful girl;.she talked 
finely and sang ikea syren. Her person was a compli- 
cation of splendors; and. before I had time for serious con~. 
sideration, Fwas absolutely enttanced. She smiled be- 
witchingly on every one of-the dozen gallants who figured 
about her, and I thought she smiled particularly sweetly 
on me.~ Iu three months time;I was considering the pro- 
priety of a declaration; but one thing. prevented.me. I 
feared. she was toounspiritual, and would not love a hus- 
band with devotion: She was. too fond of society, and I 
suspected that, after the ceremony, she would prefer the 
street to the hearth of her lord. -I,wasin a quandary, and 
did not know exactly how to act. I was naturally prone 
to superstition; and, like Richard, I concluded to throw 
my fate upona cast, and stand the hazard of the die. 

One beautiful day, as the town-clock tolled twelve; I 
rang the bell at the house-in which Mary lived. I was 
soon ushered into the apartment of my~ mistress, and be- 
held -her‘in a reclining attitude on an ottoman, on which I 
had spent many a pleasant. hour. The blinds were down. 
—the windows hoisted—the birds were singing merrily 
without—and every thing but myself was as gay asa 
bright May-day could make them. Well, I approached 
the recumbent divinity; she arose, flung back her tresses, 
and weleomed me witha smile. I shall never forget that 
smile, for there was genuine witchcraft in it. 1 talked 
with: her fifteen minutes—picked a book off the table— 
opened it—tore a strip from one-of the unprinted leaves— 
tore it in two—and asked her to hold them in her hand, 
that I might draw one. I have already:said I was sorely 
perplexed whether to make an effort to secure the lady 
before me or effect a conquest elsewhere; and my purpose 
in handing her the strips that I_ might draw, was this:— 
If I drew the longer, I meant to perpetrate a declaration 
on the spot; if the shorter one, I would resign her into 
other hands. 

_ Mary took the strips of paper, looked at them, then ‘at 
me, and inquired, ‘*‘Whatis the meaning of it!” 

“Oh, nothing, particularly,” said I, ‘It is only a no- 
tion of mine. I havea question to which I wish an an- 
swer, and as I cannot answer it myself, I want fate to 
assist me.” 

‘Really, I did not think you sufficiently silly to surren- 
der your reason toa blindchance, But here, draw one,” 
said she, extending her delicately small hand with the 
strips in it towards me. 

I pulled the-upper one of the two, and as I drew, it was 
torn apart, and the portion in my fingers would not mea- 
sure an inch. She opened her hand, and I discovered 
that I had drawn atthe longer one, Bunt now a. question 
more difficult than the other arose; Had not fate interfered 
and prevented my drawing the longer one? We argued 
the point, Mary taking the affirmative and I the negative 
of the question. Her eloquence convinced me, and I went 
home with a dejected countenance, and could eat no din- 
ner. ' 

Thenceforth I gradually withdrew my attentions from 
Mary; and she beganto be more distant. Inthree months 
after, she gave me the ‘‘cut direct” in the street! 

I admit that in both these instances: vanity had much to 
do; but does not vanity, of all other feelings, most depend 
on the principle of reciprocity! It does. So long as you 
minister to, vanity, just so long will its possessor be very 
gracious to you; but if you fail im your attentions to it, 
its ban falls on you. ei. . 

I have not said any thing about the operations of the 
“tickle me and I'l] tickle you,” or reciprocal, principle in 
the literary world, where itisever active. Indeed,,1 have 
not,room,; for I have already: reached the limits: within 
which-I mean to confine these papers. ‘The truth is, look 
where you may in society, and you will discover this prin- 
ciple. active. ' There is no.one too high or too low for its 
actuations; the tenantsof the hovel as wellasthe paluce are 
alike regulated in their intercourse with others by it. 8. 
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NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. XI. 





BY WM. WOOD, M. D. 





‘Miner anocy, Comparative ANATOMY, Minerats.—In 
one or two of the early numbers of our notes on geology, 
we gave a hasty sketch of the proximate elements of the 


crust of the globe. . Nothing. however, was said of the 
mineral constituents necessarily combined in the forma- 
tion of the rocks,.or of the metalic veins so abundant in 
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their crevices. This, it is true, belongs more especially 
to mineralogy than to geology; but a correct knowledge of 
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_the:former is essential to the successful study of the latter. 

- The one describes, ‘classifies, and combines; while the 
other traces the combination with its elements, back to 
its.origin, and thus investigates and discovers tlie struc- 
ture and physical relations of the proximate constitu- 
ents of the eatth. If well acquainted with the pro- 
perties.and physical structare of minerals, we are en- 
abled to detect similar rock or metalic formations, in dis. 
tant, and, in many respects, dissimilar countries, 

. Botany and comparative anatomy are likewise of great 
insportance in forming a theory of the earth. The former 
enables us to detect vegetable impressions peculiar to the 
various climates, or to distinguish the print of the extinct 
species from those which now adorn our fields and forests; 
while the latter prepares us to trace.animal.life, from its 
simplest organization, in the transition rocks, up, through 

_ all its. shades of perfection, to man hiniself. 

So well.yersed was the great Cuvier in this department 
of natural science, when he wrote his. ‘Revolutions of 
the surface of the globe,” that he could not only distin- 
guish, by an isolated bone, the animal to which it belong- 
ed, but he could also refer it to-its proper place, among 
those that had been swept from existence. If a ‘fossil 
bone were perfect, he could point out the comparative pe- 
riod at which the race of animals to which it belonged, 
must have livéd,as well as many of its peculiarities and 
habits. Without an extensive knowledge of comparative 
anatomy, this would have been impossible. ‘To these who 
have paid no attention to the structure of animals, this 
declaration may seem incorrect; but afew examples, with 
a little ubservation, will convince them.that it is no exag- 
geration. As Io not propose, however, to write an essay 
on comparative anatomy, my illustrations must be brief. 
I ‘may, at a future period, furnish a series of papers on the 
subject, which, if not interesting to the public, may be 

, sufficiently so to myself to compensate me for my labor. 
A writer possessing power, description, and beauty of 
style, might render this department of science one of the 
most beautiful and fascinating. The wisdom and good- 
ness of a-Hand Divine, is so manifest in the structure of 
living beings, that even the most barren mind must be 
struck with the beauty and sublimity of the subject. It 
would raise the eye to Heaven, and the heart to the throne 
of its Maker, where it would silently adore the Great Giv- 
er of every. good and perfect gift, while viewing the fit- 

ness of every living part to the structure of the whole.— 
If the stomach and intestinal canal is prepared only to di- 
gest animal food, they must have associated with them an 
eye to perceive it, a nose to smell] it, teeth to lacerate it, 
lunbs and claws to seize it, muscular power to hold it, and 
an instinctive propensity to teach the animal, to which 
they belonged, to lie in wait for its prey.. What would the 
lion do with the teeth and jaws of the ox, or the tiger 
with the hoof of the horse? Thus the naturalist who finds 
a single tooth, whether upon the surface of the earth, or 
imbeded in-its strata, can determine the size, force, and 
habits of the animal to which it belonged, with almost as 
mucls certainty as he could do were the entire skeleton in 
his presence. If he found a grinder having a broad irreg- 
ular surface, with enamel and bony matter alternating in 
such manner as to keep the cutting or, grinding points 
comparatively sharp; he is at once aware that the animal, 
to which it belonged, must have subsisted upon the pro- 
ducts of asoil, and must consequently have lived at a tine 
when the earth was covered, in part at least, with vegeta- 
bles. The size of the tooth would determine, to a great 
extent, the size of the animal, without any reference to the 
other bones. - The tootn would not only determine the size 
of the body, but it world also point out its structure. If 
it belonged to a graminivorous animal, many of the muscles 
would not be so well developed as iu the carniverous spe-’ 
cies, The jaws would move laterally so as to permit of 
a grinding process; the shoulder joint would be less secure 
in consequence . of the absence of a collar-bone; the pro- 
cesses, on the bonee,would neither be so strong norso prom- 
inent; the extremities. would terminate in hoofs, and the 
intestines would be longer and more complicated, The 
entire jaw or foot would determine whether the animal 
was of the ruminantia or not. This might, in some mea- 
sure, be determined by the hoof or its print in the sand 
or-earth.. Cuvier asserts that ruminating animals alone 
have cloven feet; but this is a mistake, for the common 
biog lias its feet cleft although it certainly does not rumi- 
pate, It is therefore not true, as.affirmed by the learned 
author above named, that the track of a cleft foot is posi- 
tive proof that the animal which left »t was ruminant.— 
‘The genus sus: to which the common hog belongs, howev- 
er, is ambiguous, and has many peculiarities. Like man, 
it is Omniverous, while fromthe structure of its feet, teeth 
and digestive apparatue, it may be said to form a connect- 
ing link between the cloven footed, the whole hoofed, and 
the digitated quadrupeds, ; Ri) 

But it is not necessary that we should have an entire 
tooth or bone, in order te ascertain the class, but even 
the order and genus, to which the animal belonged, may 
be discovered, by a well preserved extremity. ‘Thus the 
shoulder-joint of a carnivorous animal is so organized that 
even the specics, in some instanges, can be detected, by 
either of the articulating extremities, by competent com- 
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parative anatomists, ~It*will, therefore, at once be seen 
that while mineralogy enables us to trace the rock formas. 
tions, from the primitive bed to the soil itself, comparative 
anatomy is of no less importance, in order to point out, 
with accuracy, the characteristics of the different inhab- 
itants by which its successive surfaces-were peopled. 

Botany, as before stated, is equally essential to a tho- 
rough knowledge of the crust of the globe. -A flora of ex- 
tinct plants might be arranged, that would exhibit the 
forms of the vegetable kingdom which adorned the dark 
wilds of a primitive forest. It is true the color and odor 
of the flowers would be lost, but the imagination could 
amply. supply these Ueticiencies. 

The mineral elements which enter into the crust of our 
planet, are the earths, metals, and inflammable substances 
—The earths embrace silex, alumiue, lime, and maguesia, 
and. form ninety-five per centum of the solid matter 
of the globe, so far at least as we haye been able to pene 
trate, 

Silex is one of the most abundant of the earths, and 
enters largely into the’composition of flint or. quartz, one 
of the hardest minerals known.. When crystalized and 
anited with some coloring agent, it forms some of the 
most beautiful gems, many ofwhich are highly valued. 
The agate,amethyst, jasper and chalcedony are principally 
composed of quartz, with a-trace of alumine, and a few 
other constituent principles; the whole varying but little, 
in composition, from rock crystal, or erystalized quartz. 
All the varieties of fine glass areformed of quartz and an 
alkali, fused by an intense heat. Quartz, when amor- 


phosophorescent light, when strong friction is used. It is 
often found in masses large enough to constitute entire 
mountains, or in grains imperfectly. aggregated, as in a 
variety of sandstones. ‘The white pebbles on the shores 
of our rivers, are a variety of this mineral. Mr. Vancleve, 
of Dayton, informs me that among the pebbles of the 
interior rivers, he has discovered a variety of quartz;— 
such as the green, rose, milky, &c. Another friend from 
Indiana gives me similar intelligence. Many of these 
specimens, if placed in the hands of a competent lapida- 
ry, would no doubt yield beautiful gems. ‘The gentleman 
above named, also, says that he has found, in the vicinity 
of the same place, an accidental block of rock, which is 
enriched by several thousand garnets. This gem, when 
perfect, and of the finest quality, is but littleinferior to 
the oriental ruby, and is of greater specific gravity than 
the diamond, although it is not so hard. It is formed of 
various sizes, from that of a grain of sand up to an inch 
indiameter. Its composition varies with the color, which, 
in the most beautiful and valuable specimens, is a perfect 
red. The best.is composed of suex, alumine, and oxide 
of iron, with a fraction of manganese and water. ‘The 
silex forms over fifty.per cent. of the entire mass. It is 
worthy of remark, that the siliceous pebbles are not found, 
according to my observation, on the shores of many of the 
rivers, which enter the Ohia from the south. 

Alumine is next in importance to silex as a constituent 
of the globe. It is known as clay, but this article is sel- 
dom fvund. pure. In the vicinity of Mr. Pomroy’s coal 
mines, on the Uhio, it is quite abundant, and of a better 
quality than, according to my information, it is elsewhere 
in the west. ‘This mineral forms a prominent part of the 
argillaceous rocks. Although soft, when crystalized, it 
is converted into.a pebble, differing but little trom the 
diamond in point of hardness. The adamantine spar and 
sapphire, arealmost entirely formed of this earth. The 
latter, by its hardness and brilliancy, is ranked among the 
aoblest of the gems. According to Klaproth, “tit resists 
the action of tire, of acids, or of the effects of alJ-destroy- 
ing time.” 

Alumine and silex are the chief constituents of felspar, 
a primitive rock, of less density than crystalized quartz— 
although the hardest spetimenas will scratch glass, Its 
arrangement is laminar, and its crystals translucent. Un- 
like quartz, it can be fused by heat, and converted into a 
glass, more or less transparent. Its colors are white, gray, 
reddish, and sometimes green and yellowish. When an- 
alyzed, it is found to contain from twelve to fifteen percent 
of potash, which unites with the siliceous matter, and 
forms glass, when exposed toa high heat. Besides silex, 
alumine, and potash, felspar contains three per cent. of 
lime, with a trace cf the oxide of iron. ‘ 

Silex and alumine likewise are the chief items in the 
composition of chlorite, tale,and miéa. The-first.of these 
is either crystalized, compact or amorphous, slaty or earthy 
—-The crystalized species is.of a beautiful green color, as 
its name implies, and ean’be separated into thin lamina; 
while the others vary bothin color and composition, The 
whole, however, is of a green or greenish cast. 

Tale, according to Philips, is found either in crystals 
or in massive and indurated collections, Crystalized talc 
is translucent and laminar, and may be divided into flex- 
ible, but not elastic, scales or leaves. It id mostly white 
ar of alight green color,and sometimes contains garnets of. 
the finest quality. Itis quite soft and of a soapy or unc- 
tuous feel. It forms a glass_ with borax, but does not 
fuse alone, by the strongest heat. Massive talc is quite 


phous, or unerystalized, yields a peculiar smell, with a} 








opake and more green than the former. It is.found in 














much larger masses, and is united with a greater variety 
of rocks, This is the only kind I have seen except 
a ‘few small grains of the crystalized imbeded in 
other minerals. The indurated tale ‘is irregular. in‘ its 


formation, and resembles in many respects the earthy _ 


chlorite. Its color is more pale than the massive variety, 
Mica is so called from its shining. appearance, which 
has likewise given it the name of Muscovy glass. It may 


be divided into thin elastic leaves, of various colors from . 


brown to white. Those who are unskilled in mineralogy 
often mistake small grains of mica, when found in masses 
of rock, for particles of gold or silver.. The sulphuret of 
iron, likewise, frequently occasions a similar mistake,— 
Judge Hall has made a young backwoodsman, who em- 
braced this error, the hero of one of his beautiful little 
border tales—‘‘The Silver Mine.” | 
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Freepom or THE Press.—One of the most inefficient laws 
which have ever been framed, is that which restrains the 
freedom of the press. You may as well contrive a law at 
once, restricting the operations of the human mind to cer- 
tain prescribed limits. The freedom of thought and lib- 
erty of speech are the natural rights of man; and any 


earthly law which seeks to contravene them is necessari- 


ly arbitrary and despotic. _Men have frequently been im- 
prisoned for speaking out their thoughts; but this course, 
so far from correcting the evil it was designed to, could 
not but serve to aggravate it. ‘The mind of man cannot 
be forced to act within certain boundaries, although the 
tongue may be palsied when the penalty affixed to its ex- 
ercise is death or confinement. It is the policy of every 
system which. denies to man the exercise of any of his 
natural rights, to fetter thought, and .f possible to subject 
the mind toa rigid surveillance. The policy has been 
pursued, and experience has fully proved its wretched- 
ness, and utter inefficiency to secure the object which it 
contemplated. Campbell never wrote two truer lines than 
these: 


Tyrants, in vain ye trace the wizzard ring, 
In vain ye limit mind's unwearied spring. 


The licentiousness of the press in this courtry has indu- 
ced some very good citizens to suppose that the institu- 
tion of a censorship which should exercise the powers 
conferred on it to the suppression of licentiousnesz, would 
be a blessing. We differ from those who maintain such 
an opinion. In the first place, no system of laws could 
reach the evil, and effect its cure; hence they would ne- 
cessarily be useless. In the second place, even admitting 
that such a law could suppress licentiousness, there would 
be many objections to its establishment. No body of cen- 
sors could be chosen who would be adequate to pronounce 
proper judgments on the merits of publications—much 
that would afford wholesome sustenance to the mind would 
be suppressed, as the experience of former times abun- 
dantly proves--and the circulation of errors is not to 
be much dreaded, for they are more frequently the precur- 
sors of truth than the harbingers of its decline. Jeffer- 
son’s philosophical mind discriminated wisely when it for- 
ced on him the conviction, that so long as truth was left 
free to combat error, error was not dangerous. But there 
is no apprehension that mind, in America, will ever re- 
lapse into a state sufficiently barbarous to permit the en- 
action of any Jaw which shal! have for its object the sup- 
pression of thoughts which shall be deemed heretical. 
The experiment was made once; its error was seen, and 
the step retracted. 

That the public press in this country is very much de- 
graded by the prevalence of licentiousness, no one whose 
sanity is undoubted, and who is conversant with the peri- 
odicals, willdeny. That itis a great evil, and one which 
all good men should endeavor to suppress, is equaliy indu- 
bitable. The question then arises, to what measures shall 
we resort for the putpose of eradicating the shameful a- 
buses of the press? An answer is ready: By discounte- 
naticing those who are guilty of such an enormity. We 
are proud that’ we live ima country, where the force of 
public dpinion is felt on the side of moral rectitude. Prof- 
ligacy, generally, must be secret, or it will meet with the 
merited eondemmation of the public sense of right. It is 
the policy of every individual to maintain the appearance, 
if he have not the reality, of virtue. Instancesare abun- 
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dant whieh prove this. 
gate course of speech or action, without conseqent degra- 
dation in the estimation of the community. If he be con- 
ductor of a public journal, his opinions lose their force, 
and he is consigned to the withering influence of the neg- 
leet of. the virtuous portion of society, whose good opin- 
ion the most recreant are ambitious of securing. It is al- 
together a mistake to suppose that an evil course .is éver 
cheered even inthe estimation of those who practise it 
_for they feel an abandonment of self-respect, and an ab- 
sence of the gratulations of good men too keenly, to main- 
‘tain for a moment the delusion, that the coantenance of the 
vicious will afford any thing like a recompense for the loss 
of character or the desertion of the virtuous. Honesty is 
the best policy; and he who practises it most scrupulous- 
Jy, has the strongest confirmation of its truth. ‘ Those who 
act upon the opposite principle, that knavery may thrive, 
are the best calculated to produce a sickening commenta- 
ry.on its wretchedness and falsity, derived from the an- 
nals of their own unflattering experience. 


No man-can long. pursue.a profii- 





Forrran'N EWS,—Since our last, there have been arrivals 
at the eastward bringing later dates from France. ‘The 
prospect of war with that. nation, which has been.an en- 
grossing topic with politicians for the last few days, is ren- 
dered. much less probable. Mr. Livingston remained at 
Paris at the latest advices, and was determined to stay 
there until he was ordered off, by his own or the French 
government. There have been some pecuniary specula- 
tions abroad as well as at home, based on the excitement 
growing out of our vexed relations with France. The 
tone of menace contained in the president’s message, as 
itis construed, has been greatly scorned as an insult offer- 
ed to the French nation, in their journals. The English 
journalists are speculating very profoundly on the proba- 
ble issue of the contest; but the opinion is strengthening 
that there will be no open rupture, and that the French 
war will be but a war of words, .The French chambers 
will probably await the action of our congress, before they 
If-the president be 
unsustained by the American representatives, they will, in 
all probability, pass a law authorizing the payment of the 
indemnity stipulated in the treaty—and there will be about 
the end of the business. ‘ 

In England, the elections were progressing, and the 
resultis very different from what was generally apprehend- 
ed. The opposition to the new ministry will not be so 
formidable as was anticipated. Tory members havé been 
returned from some of the boroughs which previously sent 
whig members to parliament. The O’Connell interest: has 
been weakened in Ireland; and the tory papers are flour- 
ishing their success with great triumph. 





Breacu or Promise—An action was recently tried at 
Worcester, Mass., for a breach of: promise, in which, in 
reverse of the common order of things, the gentleman was 
plaintiff. It appears that the lady in question was enga- 
ged to be married to a Mr. Smith; and while thus engaged 
an intimacy was kept up between herself and Mr. Peck- 
ham, the plaintiff. The result of this intimacy was a 
second engagement on the part of the lady during the pen- 
dency of the first. At the instigation of the father, she 
broke the last vow, and in due form, surrendered herself, 
for better or worse, to her first lover, Mr. Smith. 

The gentleman jilted, instead of thanking the fates 
that he had thus got clear, instituted an action for dama- 
ges. The case was argued; but the jury. ‘hung’ between 
gallantry and justice, and were unable to decide the mo- 
mentous question sumitted to them. The lady had a for- 
tune independent of her own dear self, and the plaintiff 


vthought it but right that the court should imitate the ex- 


ample of the son of David, and sever the two fortunes, 
leaving the successful lover in the possession of the great- 
er fortune, and handing over to himself the lesser as a re- 
muneration for the tribulations that his spirit had under- 
gone. For ourselves we know not how this question should 
be decided; and therefore‘recommend it to the considera- 
tion of the debating clubs, as thé proper tribunals for. the 
settlement of all such perplexing questions. ; 





American ET distinguished foreigae?, 
residing in Liverpool, thus writes to the editors of the 
Newyork Mirror:—‘*On your. side of the water, there is; I 


‘| 





| sings,”’ which was’ published in our .last number, should 









ite of f English authors, ‘es Aefe. thera certainly is,to un- 
derrate the genius of Anserica.. You overprise us—we 
undervalue you. I trust that a better school of criticism: 
is springing up—that America will learn not to speak too 
highly of books, because they are English—and that Eng- 
Jand will learn to do men to the worth, « American 
literature.” ' 





Casini Tos sketch headed. “Forest. Mu- 


have been credited to our valued Missouri correspondent, 
‘“Piterim.” The omission of the signature was inadver-' 
tently made by the compositor, and not discovered by the 
proof-reader till too late for correction. 

Several communiéations on hand, shall be either pub- 
lished or farther noticed in our next. 





Transcript or News.—-At the recent fire in New- 
york, a covey of pigeons was observed hovering over the 
flames, at a great height, presenting a beautiful appear- 
ance, resembling that of gold, caused by the reflection of 
the light below. For several minutes they were seen 
darting in every direction, as if at.a loss where to wend 
their passage. At last they were noticed to follow the 
propensity ascribed to birds by naturalists, and. plunged 
one by one, into the flames, where they perished. 

M. Road, the direetor of-a white lead maufactory in 
France, has incroduced the use of salphurated lemonade 
among his workmen, and the lead colic has in conse- 
quence disappeared from his establishment. The lemon- 
ade is used both as a beverage and as a lotion. - 

Some of the Medical Faculty of Salem andthe practi- 
tioners of the Thomsonian system have hada public dis- 
cussion in Danvers, Mass., of the question, which practice 
is most entitled to public confidence. As is usual in 
such discussions, both sides beat. 

The building of two theaters has been commenced in 
Buffalo, Newyork. 

The Report of the canal commissioners gives a favor- 
able view of that branch of internal improvement in the|}’ 
State of Ohio, anda gratifying prospect of the future 
commerce of this flourishing section of the Union. 

Water proof paste is sold at the shops at the exorbitant 
price of fifty cents. Its utility in preserving leather is 
well established, and it can be manufactured at the in- 
significant price of three cents per box in the following 
manner:—Take linseed, tanner’s, or sweet oil, or hog’s 
lard, and mix with either of them, which is the most con- 
yenient, a small quantity of India Rubber cut up fine, 
and let them simmer over a slow fire until they are com- 
pletely incorporated—adding oil. or lard until it is of a 
proper consistence. : 

Three farmers in Newhampshire, who had attended a 
course of lectures on geology, and thereby become famil- 
iarly acquainted with the different kinds of minerals, af- 
terwards purchased a quantity of Jand abounding with 
the finest granite—a fact anknown to the owner cf the 
soil—for $3,000 the price asked for it. They have since 
been offered $500,000 for the land. 

Mr. Charles Gilman, a yaluable member of one of the 
Boston Engine Companies, burst a blood vessel in cheer- 
ing a toast at the canal celebration and supper last week, 
at Roxbury. Medical aid was promptly. rendered but his 
friends have little hope of his recovery. 

The young men’s temperance society, Boston, now 
numbers over 500 members, whose pledge extends to all 
drinks that produce intoxication. 

The Indian chief Mack Coone Wastpenign, accom- 
panied by his wife, sister ond interpreter, and, three Chip- 

peway warriors, arrived at Liverpool im the Napoleon, on 
their way to London. 

The Postmaster Genera} has appointed Dr. Richard C. 
Mason, of Virginia, the Treasurer and Chief Clerk of the| 
Post Office. department, in the room of the Rev, O. B. 
Brown, resigned, 

It is ‘a remarkable fact, that although an absolute nega- 
tive is vested in the king, of England, as a branch of the 
legislative power, it has not been, exercised since the 
year 1602—a period of 233 years. 








think, ag great and undue a desire to exaggerate the mer- 


— 


A gentleman of Leeds, in his description of his sloped 
wife, says, “She has got a tongue that cuts like a razor.’ 
The Newyork Daily Advertiser says, Large quanti- 


155 


of ours took ‘two, neither of which. would. be observed 
frbm their general appearance. To us they had every 
appearance of the rea} gold coin. 

’ ‘The number of persons lost or destroyed by. ¢hoke damp 
or fire damp, in-mine and colleries in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, so far as ascertained: by the returns made by the 


|| coroners since 1810, is 135. 


‘Fhe merchants of Salem have despatched a memorial 
to Congress, praying them to pass an act of non-inter- 
course with France until the treaty of 1831 be complied 
with, and not to resort to reprisals of war. — 
_ The packet ship Britannia, which arrived at Newyork 
last week from Liverpool, is said to have brought the 
largest cargo of any packet since the line was establish- 
ed. It appears by the manifest that she -had on board 
1305 cases and bales, 200 tons of iron and steel, &c. 
Invoice cost of cargo, $497,000—One case of dante 
000. Value, on first cost of cargo, $547,000. 


Emigration to Texas, is becoming epidemic in Ala- 
bama. Hundreds of families have gone and are about to 
go. Some of the richest planters of the state are moving 
to ‘Texas. 

It is said that upwards of one thousand laborers are at 
work on the Richmond and Potomac rail road. 

A London paper ‘states a singular fact in Natural His- 
tory—that birds fatten rapidly during a heavy fog. . Pos- 
sibly the ‘facility of feeding unobperved is the er 
tion of the mystery. 

An American lady of the name of Pringle, has récent- 
ly brought an action in the English common. pleas, a- 
gainst a captain in the Royal Navy, of the name of 
Stuart, for a breach of promise of marriage, under aggra-_ 
vating circumstances, 


The whole number of Methodists in what is called the 


|| Western Valley. is 270,409, an increase during the year 


1834, of 18,449. 


In Brussels lithography has been successfully applied 
to the printing of table-cloths and carpets, representing 
views of public buildings, &c.—some in gold of dazzling © 
effect. 

A Quebec paper of the 6th ult, congratulates its read- 
ers on account of the moderation of the weather—the 
thermometer on. that day being only 15 degrees below 
zero! 

The Senate of Miasiesippi have refused to go. into the 
election of the United Statas Senator, the object for 
which the Governor called them together. The: election 
consequently lies over till next winter. 


A man in Philadelphia has a large telescope which he ' 
stations in the street, in the night, and allows the people 
to look through at the moon, planets and stars, for a Jip. 


The mayor of Baltimore has offered a reward of Jive 
hundred dollars for the apprehension and conviction of 
the person or persons, who caused the destruction of’ the 
Atheneum and Court House of that city, by fire, or eith- 
er of them, 

News from, Alexandria to 30th November, announces 
that the plague was raging there to an alarming extent.— 
On the 28th it invaded the arsenal, where eight thonsand 
workmen were assembled. Five Egyptian vessels-of war 
had the disease on board, and measures were taking tocut . 
off all communication between them and others, 


The letters received by the ship Star at Calcutta, con- 
firm the news of the English trade at Canton having been 
stopped. 

The Hon. Nathan Dane, LL. D. died a bw days since. 
at Beverly, Massachusetts, at the age of 81. Mx Dane 
was the patriarch of his profession in Newengland. 
The great question is now under discussion i in the. leg- 
islature of Missouri, whether common sehoole shall or . 


shrll not be established in that state after the f 
Newyork or Ohio: c a 


M. Moreau de Johnes, i in his excellent work on Spain, 





says that during more than 100 years from 1618 to 1723, 
the number of inhabitants only increased from seven wail 
lions and a half to eight millions. 

Surgeon Hales, of the United States army, son of col- 
onel Hales of this city, is mot dead ax was reported some- 
time back. He is rapidly recovering from. & severe dis- 





ties of five dollar gold pieces are in circulation. A friend 


ease, and may soon be. expected here On, & Visit to rat sane 
tives and friends. 








~- GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. ‘ 
'|° The Governer of Newyork states in his annual mes- 
‘wage, that 835 towns and wards (the whole number in the 
state) have made reports for the year 1833. There were 
9865 school districts; the whole number of children be- 
tween the age of 5 and 16 yearsin the state was 534,002, 
and the number instructed in common schools in 1833, 
was 531,240. eR 

The. public money distributed to. the common schools 
.was $316,153 90, this sum 100,000 was contributed 
‘by the’common school fund, and $18,538 56 by local funds | 
belonging to the towns. The amount contributed by the 
inhabitants of the district was $398,137 4." These sums 
amounting to $714,290 97, (excepting a: few thousand 
dollars expended in the city of Newyork on school-hous- 
e2,) have ‘been paid to teachers for their wages: The 
whole amotnt expended durihg the year 1833, on the 
common schools, cannot fall short of $1,200,000. 

The number of academies subject to the visitation of 
the regents of the university; which made reports last 
year, was, 67; and the number of students in them. at: the 
time their reports were made, was 5,506. 

Tt appears that since 1827, the number of ‘academies 
has doubled, the number of students much more than 
doubled, and the number of those who have pursued the 
clagsics,and the higher branches of Englislr studies, has 
increased myure than fourfold. ‘ 

*There are seven colleges in the state, including the 
university in the city of Newyork, two of which are ex- 
clusively devoted to medical instruction. - According to 
the returns. made to the regents of the university, last 
year, the number of students in all of them was 1,135. * 

The capital of the common school found is 1,791,000 

dollars, and the revenue from it the last year was $104,- 





‘The’ capital of the literature fund is $260,000, and it 
-produced jast year a revenue of $15,000. Of this sum 
$12,000 is to be distributed by the regents of the univer- 
sity to the academies subject to their visitation, and ap-| 
propriated -exclusively to paying the salaries of tutors. 
‘The reniainder is put at the disposel of the regents, for 
the purpose of instructing teachers of common schools.— 
S. S. Journal. 





Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated oriental traveler, who 
is now a momber of the British parliament, delivered at 
Liverpool, some time since, a lecture on intemperance, in. 
course of which he made some curious statements. Dur- 
ing his-Jong voyages, in which he had experienced weath- 








thus: describes his feelings. Un finding it; and discover- 


his own use; but he. trembled so on opening it, and be- 


’ 


ing its contents he was strongly tempted to keep it for 


came so unhappy, that he knelt down in the cart to pray. 
that he might ‘be strengthened to’resist temptation, and 
return itto the owner. His prayer was heard.—Norwich 
Mercury. y : ' 





German Srupentrs.—The German students, or Bur- 
schen; are conspicuous objects in the towns which contain 
universities.. We saw those of Heidelberg, Freybourg, in 
Freisgan.and Bonn; the first looked best tothe eye; and 
the last the worst. On-inquiry, 1 learned from one of 
themselves that the practices of smoking, beer drinking, 
and duel fighting, proceed with their wonted vigor. Their 
heer potations take place chiefly on particular days, just 
as the young men at our Scottish universities occasionally 
hold dinners and suppers for the sake of conviviality.. I 
have not seen any of the students drunk, but have been 
disturbed ‘by their singing in chorus on the streets, at ele- 
ven or ‘twelve ‘o’clock at night. Their duels-are their 
worst habits;-but these are very ‘rarely serious in their 
consequences. . The combatants are clothed in thick leath- 
er, all but their face; they stand at full arm’s length dis- 
tance, and the whole evolutions must be. performed by 
motions of the head and wrist, it being unfair to use the 
arm in cUtting. The duel is sometimes confined to so 
many rounds, at the end of which honor is stated, although 
no blood be drawn; sometimes the agreement is, that. it 
shall continue till one party is wounded, and they it stops 
on the slightest scratch being given or received; and very 
rarely. the combat lasts till both parties are tired of fight- 
ing. We saw a student leaving the Bonn,-either finally, 
or at least for the season. He was attended to the steam- 
‘boat by about thirty of his companions, who, as. the boat 
put off from the pier, commenced singing. a valedictory 
chorus, which continued, with waving caps, as long as the 
sound could reach the vessel. It-was returned by’ the 
waving cap and arm of the departing youth. The scene 
was interesting, as bespeaking an affectionate, or at least 
an imaginative ; eople. 





Instinct or Prants.—Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel of 
water is placed within six inches of a cucumber vine, that 
in twenty-fonr hours the vine will alter the direction of 
its branches, and no: stop till it comes.in contact with the 
water.” And if a pole is placed a considerable distance 
from an unsupported Vine, the branches of which are pro- 
ceeding in a contrary direction fromthe pole, the vine will 
in a short time alter its course, and not stop till it clings 





er both hot ‘and cold, he had never,. he said, found any) 
advantage in-the use of ardent spirits. ‘He had offered 
to seamen, in lieu of ardent spirits, coffee, tea, and other 
Juxuries; and those who had accepted his offer, had ex- 
perienced, even by the admission of their comrades, better | 
health and spirits than themselves. The officers always 
selected the abstainers, in case of difficulty and danger, 
finding from experience, that they were more to be de- 
on. During’ his journey by land, he had visited 

Cairo, Damascus, Alleppo, Japahan, and other large cit- 
jes; he had traversed Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and 
Arabia; and had. resided six years in Hindostan: and yet 
in those mohammedan and pagan countries, in which he 

could not, from first to last, have seen fewer than three 

‘millions of people, he had met with more than twenty 
drunkards. | But he had not been three hours in his native 

country, on his return home, before he had seen fifty} this 

was at. Portsmouth, the place of his disembarkation. 


Now, as England professed christianity, ‘he believed,} 


that if she abaridoned the sin of drunkenness, she would 
exhibit a brighter spectacle than any country on earth.— 
The strongest race of men, he had ever seen, were na- 
tives. of the Himalaya mountains, who came to Calcutta 
‘as wrestlers. They had been pitted against British sajl- 
ors and soldiers, all. picked men; and it had been found 
-that otié of ‘them was a match for three Britons; yet these 
men had never drunk any thing stronger than milk. Mr. 
_ Buckingham said, that he himself traveled on horse-back 
from Diabeker to Bagdad, a distance of 800 miles, when 
the thermometer ranged from 100 to 130 degrees. He 
had’ performed the journey in 20 days; drinking water 
only, and-yet: was as fresh at the journey’s end as when 
he set out. We have selected the above particulars as 


round the pole. But the same vine will certainly avoid 
attaching itself to low vegetables nearer to it, as the caba- 
ges, &c. Dr. Darwin gives several -instances of the in- 
stinct of* plants. 





Great Crear Factory.—About a mile west of thecity 
of Mexico, is a manufactory of cigars and tobacco, to an 
extent ‘which supplies not only Mexico and thie adjoining 
villages, but many other large cities of the republic.— 
The factory employs no less than 5060 ta 6000 persons. 
The national store, where the cigars are kept and sold, is 
néarly in the center of the city; and a faint idea may be 
formed of the business done in the. factory, when it jis 
known that 300 mules are constantly employed in convey- 


50,000, from the factory to the store; and the revenue 
paid by the establishment to the government, yearly, is 
about $6,000,000! 





UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Ships of the line. frigates: sloopsof war. schooners, 
Tn ordinary, 5 2 6 “ 
In commission, 1 4 8 6 
Now building 6 7 “s 6 
i Tota’, 12 13 14 6 
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heing both interesting and valuable: for though this journ- 
al is not the organ of any temperance society, there ap- 

ars no “reason why we should not. occasionally 
ond our aid in the furtherance of the good cause, This 
country has been as much disgraced by drunkenness, as 
perhaps apy other in the world, so that it is well for the 
citizens generally to know, 





gaty.—A parcel of bank notes, of great value, was 
en tiene on the high road, and picked 


q@ short time since dropped 


that other countries, not bless- 
ed with ‘christianity, have yet in this respect, not fallen 
to so low a state of degradation. Let- us soberly reflect. 
Who would fill a drunkard’s grave.—Baltimore Gazelle. 





England—proportion to each person, $9.86 
France, - - - . §.35 
Netherlands, - - - 4.68 
Prussia, - - ~ - 2.43 
Austria, F 

U:S, America, aves % 1.92 


‘Since the extinction of the national debt, it will proba 
bly be reduced in the U.S. to $1.17. : 





up, by the bushel, by many atyro in medicine, and man 





up by ® poor fishermen, He todk it to the owner, and 
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ing cigars packed up in bundles of 1000, or large boxes of 


Officers, seamen, inarines, &e, belonging thereto, 7,335. 


Green Tra.—The chemists of England have discovered 
a ready mode of converting black tea into any quality of 
green tea which may be ordered, _ Verily this isa cheating 
age, says the éditor of the scientific tracts, and correctly 
enough, too. Lee’s famous pills, supposed to be manufac- 
tured by nobody but certain tavored individuals, are made 












ed nowhere but in London! are made by one man in New- 
england atythe rate of a gross a day; to say-nothing of 
making sour and miserabie cider and wine into that w ch 
is pure and unadulterated, by the addition of a little sy. 





gar of lead, or some other poison! 





Suspension BripGe.—A bridge of this kind; 903 feet 
long, 22 wide, and 163 above the bed of the river, is now 
in progress on the river Sanen, near Fribourg, in Switzer. 
land. At a distance, it resembles a large cord intended 
for gymnastic exercises. It, willsayeso much in distance 
that a walk which before took up 45 minutes, will now re. 
quire only 5! ; ve 





Numerous Preacuers.—It is stated in a Lonisiina 
paper that the mormonites, who only number 20,000, have 
800 preachers. This,is one preacher to 25 hearers! What 
effects, for good or evil, may not. such a body of teachers 
producet Would that we had’school teachers half ag nu- 


merous in proportion to the number of their pupils. 





Fire ano Water Proor Cement.—To a-half pint of 
milk add ap equal quantity of vinegar in order to curdle 
it; then separate the curd from the whey, and mix it with 
the whites of four or five eggs, beating the whole well to. 
gether. . Then add the finest quick lime, enough to form 
it into the consistence of a thick paste, With. this ce. 
ment, broken vessels of all kinds may be mended, or 
cracks stopped. It dries quickly, and resists both the ac. 
tion of fire and water. [We suppose plaster of Paris 
would be better than lime.) Eclectic Journal of Science, 





Sunpay Amuseuents.—In an old Magazine, printed a. 
bout the year 1789, the writer, speaking of persons whose 
habit it was resort tothe various tea-gardens near Lon- 
don, on a Sunday, calculates them to amount to 200,000, 
Of these, he’ considers, that not one would go away with- 
out having spent halfa crown, and consequently, the sum 
of 25,000 pounds ‘would have been spent in the course of 
the day: 25,000 multiplied by the number of Sundays ina 
year, gives, as the annual consumption of that day of 
rest, the immense’ sum of 1,000,000/.!. The writer cal- 
culates the returning situation of these persons as follows: 
—Sober, 50,000; in high glee, 90,000; drunkish, 30,000; 
staggering tipsy, 10,000; muzzy, 15,000; dead drunk; 
|) 5000.— Tutal,. 200,000. 





We understand that information has reached the War 
department, stating that several rencounters have taken 
place between some of the citizens of Georgia and par 
ties of the Creek Indians who have crossed from Ala- 
bama into that state, and committed may depredations. 
Persons have been killed on both sides, and the inrabi- 
tants seem much alarmed at the conduct and threats of 
the Indians, and have culled upon the Governor of Geot- 
gia for a militia force to protect them—and the Governor 
han requested the interposition of the President to relieve 


the citizens of Georgia from this state of things.— Wash 
Jington Globe. 





Vermont Woor,—The state of Vermont is doubtless 
the first wool growing country in the world, In order to 
the encouragement of this growth, and to foster its mam- 
facture, a meeting of the growers has been held at Ment- 
pelier, the capital, at which a society was formed for’ the 
purpose of improving the breed of sheep, and circulating 
information relative to the sale of wool, the prices tobe 
obtained, and all. other information connected with the 
same. A committee was appointed for carrying into ef 
fect the above’ object—and another to examine into the 
nature of diseases common-among sheep, and. ascertaia 
the most effectual remedies. This is a wide and import 
ant movement on the part of the wool growers, and ought 
to be fajlowed up in all parts of the country where there 
are grazing pastures. It is of the utmost importance’ 
that correct information be disseminated on the subject, 
and the best system adopted in the outset. Such associa- 
tions are eminently calculated to promote the object— 
Newyork Commercial Advertiser. 





Weare sorry to learn,- says the Knickerbocker, that 
the health of Mr. Hemans. was, early in November, ina 
very declining state-——She had been for some weeks 
ill, as'to be in no condition to make any‘ efforts in her fa- 
vorite putsuit of poetry, “A few scriptural] illustrations, 
in the nature of sonnets, comprise all the effusions, thtt 
have for several months past proceeded from: her pen. 
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an ignorant apothecary; and Morrisen’s pills, manufactur- 
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